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WAR! 
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The President’s WargMessage to Congress 


Yesterday, December 7, 1941—a date 
which will live in infamy—the United 
States of America was suddenly and de- 
liberately attacked by naval and air 
forces of the Empire of Japan. 

The United States was at peace with 
that nation and, at the solicitation of 
Japan, was still in conversation with its 
government and its Emperor looking 
toward the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific. Indeed, 1 hour after Japanese 
air Squadrons had commenced bombing 
in Oahu, the Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States and his colleague de- 
livered to the Secretary of State a formal 
reply to a recent American message. 
While this reply stated that it seemed 
useless to continue the existing diplo- 
matic negotiations, it contained no 
threat or hint of war or armed attack. 

It will be recorded that the distance of 
Hawaii from Japan makes it obvious that 
the attack was deliberately planned 
many days or even weeks ago. During 
the intervening time the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has deliberately sought to de- 
ceive the United States by false state- 
ments and expressions of hope for 
continued peace. 


Declaring that a state of war exists be- 
tween, the Imperial Government of 
Japan and the Government and the 
people of the United States and mak- 
ing provisions to prosecute the same. 


Whereas the Imperial Government of 
Japan has committed unprovoked acts 
of war against the Government and the 
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The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian 
Islands has caused severe damage to 
American naval and military forces. 
Very many American lives have been 
lost. In addition American ships have 
been reported torpedoed on the high 
seas between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. 

Yesterday the Japanese also launched 
an attack against Malaya. 


Last night Japanese forces attacked 
Hong Kong. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked 
Guam. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked 
the Philippine Islands. 

Last night the Japanese attacked 


Wake Island. 

This morning the Japanese 
Midway Island. 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a 
surprise offensive extending throughout 
the Pacific area. The facts of yesterday 
speak for themselves. The people of the 
United States have already formed their 
opinions and well understand the impli- 
cations to the very life and safety of our 
Nation. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army 


" FF +s 


attacked 


Joint Resolution 


people of the United States of America: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States 
and the Imperial Government of Japan 
which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally de- 





(Continued on p. 21) 


and Navy I have directed that all meas- 
ures be taken for our defense. 

Always will we remember the character 
of the onslaught against us. 

No matter how long it may take us to 
overcome this premeditated invasion, the 
American people in their righteous might 
will win through to absolute victory. 

I believe I interpret the will of the 
Congress and of the people when I assert 
that we will not only defend ourselves to 
the uttermost but will make very certain 
that this form of treachery shall never 
endanger us again. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking 
at the fact that our people, our territory, 
and our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces— 
with the unbounded determination of 
our people—we will gain the inevitable 
triumph—so help us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that 
since the unprovoked and dastardly at- 
tack by Japan on Sunday, December 7, 
a state of war has existed between the 
United States and the Japanese Empire. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

December 8, 1941. 


clared; and the President is hereby 
authorized and directed to employ the 
entire naval and military forces of the 
United States and the resources of the 
Government to carry on war against the 
Imperial Government of Japan; and, to 
bring the conflict to a successful termi- 
nation, all of the resources of the coun- 
try are hereby pledged by the Congress 
of the United States. 
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In terms of foreign trade, among the 
hardest hit by the European war was 
Turkey. The commercial turn-over, 
more than 2 years after the beginning 
of the conflict, is still sharply curtailed 
and undergoing wide geographic 
changes. Most recent manifestation of 
the geographic shift is the inclusion of 
Turkey under the trade terms of the 
Lend-Lease Act. 

With a large proportion of Turkey’s 
products destined for export, and the 
country’s heavy dependence on imports 
for the bulk of its manufactured require- 
ments, the trade dislocation has natu- 
rally had serious effects on the country’s 
economic position. Not only has agri- 
cultural income been sharply reduced by 
the loss of normal markets, but a severe 
shortage has developed in many essen- 
tial commodities as a result of the shut- 
ting off of the usual sources of supply. 
This shortage of imported equipment has 
handicapped progress on the vital in- 
dustrialization program. More recently, 
Turkey’s foreign trade shipping difficul- 
ties were intensified by the extension of 
hostilities to the Black Sea area. 

Curtailed trade with Germany has been 
a primary factor in the heavy decline 
in Turkish foreign trade. Up to 1939, 
Germany was the leading figure in Tur- 
key’s commerce. The war, ushered in a 
series of rapid changes in geographic 
distribution and cut the trade with Ger- 
many to a mere fraction of the former 
volume. 

Italy displaced Germany in 1940 as the 
principal supplier of Turkish imports 
and destination for Turkish exports, but 
this dominance was of short duration, 
as Italo-Turkish trade dropped in 1941 
to negligible proportions after disruption 
of Mediterranean shipping following the 
collapse of France. In the meantime, 
United Kingdom advanced in commercial 
importance, and increased trade de- 
veloped with Switzerland and Rumania, 
while considerable declines occurred in 
commerce with other European countries, 
notably France. 

While these shifts were taking place, 
Turkey’s trade with the United States 
Was declining, chiefly because of inade- 
quate shipping facilities. A substantial 
demand for United States products exists 
in Turkey, especially since so many 
European sources of supply have been 
shut off, but as transport difficulties have 
continued, the prospects of satisfying 
these requirements from the United 
States remain highly uncertain. 

The problem of disposing of Turkey’s 
surplus products has likewise stimulated 
the search for new markets. The United 
Kingdom has purchased large quantities 
of Turkish products, but apparently these 
Sales have failed to offset the formerly 
heavy shipments to Germany and West- 
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ern European countries. In view of the 
important role which the United King- 
dom, Germany, United States, Switzer- 
land, and Rumania now play in Turkish 
foreign commerce, additional details on 
recent trade with these countries, to- 
gether with some comment on available 
commodity data during 1941, are given 
below. 


Higher Prices Boost: Exports— 
Imports Lower 


In the first 5 months of 1941 (publi- 
cation of statistics subsequently sus- 
pended) exports rose 214 _ percent 
(£T73,921,029 against £T60,884,412 in 
previous year), while imports fell 3 per- 
cent (£T32,848,985 against £T33,807,726) . 
Higher prices were chiefly responsible 
for the rise in value of exports. Inci- 
dentally, these figures do not reflect the 
effect of recent hostilities in the Black 
Sea, which had a further adverse in- 
fluence on the movement of Turkish 
trade. 

The extent of the 
vividly demonstrated by some of the 
leading export items: for example, the 
volume of leaf tobacco ‘which normally 


rise in prices 1S 


accounts for about 30 percent of Tur- 
key’s total exports) was 55 percent 
higher (22.827 metric tons against 
14,748) but the value rose 91 percent 


(£T22,402,469 against £T11,710,790) ; 
hair (unwashed) was 56 percent 
in quantity (3.610 metric tons against 
2,321) but value jumped 141 percent 
(£T6.888 753 against £T2,863,058); dried 
raisins declined 13 percent in weight 
(22,409 metric tons against 25.881) but 
rose 89 percent in value (£T6.348.688 
against £T3,354,452) 

The foregoing items showed the prin- 
cipal gains in value. Heaviest losses 
compared with 1940 were recorded in 
shipments of olive oil, barley, beans, and 
chrome ore. Even these items reflect, 
though to a lesser degree, the higher 
level of prices; for example olive oil 
shipments fell off 91 percent (to 1,149 
metric tons from 12,355) and values de- 
clined 87 percent (£T638,461 against 
£T5,002,242); barley dropped 77 percent 
(8,912 metric tons from 38,197) in quan- 
tity and 69 percent in value (£T699,698 
against £T2,282,572); beans declined 75 
percent in quantity (2,850 metric tons 
against 11,406), whereas value decreased 
60 percent (£T712,750 against £T1,764,- 
642). Prices of chrome ore were prac- 
tically unchanged; shipments were 58 
percent less in quantity (29,524 metric 
tons against 70,177) and in value 
(£T796,711 against £T1,898,329). Inci- 
dentally, all of the chrome exports went 
to the United States in the 1941 period. 
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Effect of War 


The cost of imported products was also 
much higher during the current year, as 
some of the following principal changes 
among this group indicate. Gasoline 
and similar products increased 20 per- 
cent in quantity (to 26,196 metric tons 
from 21,812 in 1940 pericd), while value 
rose 65 percent (£T2,236.825 against 
£T1,354.550). Petroleum and _= similar 
products expanded 18 percent in volume 
(25,310 metric tons against 21,491) and 
53 percent in value (£T1,535,640 against 
£T1,007,404). Dried skins gained 99 
percent (659 metric tons against 347), 
while value rose 224 percent (£T575,365 
against £T177,706). Unfinished textiles 
declined 76 percent in quantity (587 
metric tons against 2,462), whereas the 
value was 62 percent lower (£T1,303,834 
against £T3,432,329). Medicinal prep- 
arations and serums declined 27 percent 
in volume (86 metric tons against 118) 
and gained 33 percent in value (£T752,539 
against £T565,354). Tea dropped 26 
percent in volume (360 metric. tons 
against 488), whereas value rose 10 per- 
cent (£T599,014 against £T542,833). 
Changes in total value of other imported 
products, as compared with the first 5 
months of 1940, included increases in 
motor-driven machinery, cigarette pa- 
per, printing and uncut writing paper, 
wrapping paper, window glass, and dyes, 
and declines in milling machinery and 
mineral oils 


heavy 


Trade With Ge ymany 


A decrease in trade with Germany was 
the principal factor in the general de- 
cline in Turkish foreign commerce since 
the war. Always a leading consumer of 
Turkish products and an_ important 
source of Turkish imports, Germany had 
made exceptional gains in this trade dur- 
ing recent years 

Despite a substantial drop in the clos- 
ing months of 1939, Germany supplied 
in that year 50.9 percent of total Tur- 
kish imports (total imports amounted to 
£T118 248.000) compared with 47.5 in 
1938 (total imports £T149,837,000) and 
25.5 in 1933 (£T74.676,000). Exports to 
Germany from Turkey in these years ac- 
counted for 37.3 percent of total Tur- 
kish exports (total exports were £T121,- 


389,000); 44.1 in 1938 (total £T144,947- 
000); and 189 in 1933 (£T96,162,000). 


Expiration on August 31, 1939, of the 
German-Turkish clearing agreement and 
transport 
war were primarily responsible for the 
decline in trade with Germany. The 
full impact of these developments was 
noted in 1940 when exports from Turkey 
to Germany dropped to 8.7 percent of 
total and imports into Turkey from Ger- 
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on Turkey’s Foreign Trade 


many accounted for only 11.7 percent 
of total. 

The trend of imports continued down- 
ward in 1941, with Germany supplying 
14.7 percent of total (£T4,835,947) in the 
first 5 months against 16.4 (£T5,531,206) 
jn previous corresponding period, but ex- 
ports to Germany rose to 22.6 percent of 
total (£T16,710,116) as compared with 
7.7 percent (£T4,687,974). The improve- 
ment in exports was, in considerable 
measure, OWing to Germany’s desire to 
liquidate accumulated balances in Tur- 
key, rather than to a new agreement. 
However, a new arrangement designed to 
cxpand trade between the two countries 
was signed October 9, 1941. 

Details of the new agreement have not 
been published, but press dispatches 
place the value of goods to be exchanged 
at £1T96,000,000. Germany is expected 
to receive chiefly leaf tobacco, olive oil, 
fruits and nuts, fish, cotton, mohair, 
skins, oilseeds, and certain minerals and 
metals ‘shipments of chrome, however, 
will not begin until January 15, 1943). 

Germany in return will supply Turkey 
mainly with various war materials, iron 
and steel manufactures, machinery, ve- 
hicles. and parts, and copper manutlac- 
tures. The turn-over between the two 
countries in recent years was as follows: 
1940—Turkish imports from Germany, 
£T8,083,000, Turkish exports to Ger- 


many £19,687,000; 1939—£T60,142,000 
and £T47.504.000, respectively; 1938— 
£T71,183,000 and £T63,921000, respec- 
tively; 1937—£T49,979,000 and £T53,- 


211,000, respectively. 

The character of trade between Tur- 
key and Germany during the first 5 
months of 1941 was generally as follows: 
Leaf tobacco accounted for 52 percent of 
total Turkish exports to Germany, and 
figs for another 10 percent; other prcd- 
ucts included millet, bran, canary seed, 
olive oil, sausage casings, opium, nuts, 
hides and skins, mohair, wool, cotton, 
and rugs. Imports from Germany were 
chiefly automobiles, cigarette paper, va- 
rious types of machinery, railway equip- 
ment, medicinal preparations, 
etc. 


colors, 


Trade With United Kingdom 
Assumes Greater Importance 


The position of the United Kingdom in 
Turkish trade improved considerably 
during the past 2 years. As trade with 
Germany and other countries declined, 
the United Kingdom made special efforts 
to relieve the strain on Turkey’s eco- 
nomic position by increasing its pur- 
chases and supplying a larger proportion 
of Turkey’s import requirements. 


In 1940 it ranked fourth as a market 
for Turkish exports (after Italy, United 
States, and Rumania), taking £T11,- 
551,000, or 10.4 percent of total, com- 
pared with £T7,301,000 in 1939 and 
£T4,992,000 in 1938. In the first 5 
months of 1941 the United Kingdom 
rose to second place, purchasing £T16,- 
627,041 (22.5 percent of total), only 
slightly less than Germany (which took 
£T16,710,116), against £T8,318,773 (13 
percent) in the comparable period of 
1940, when it ranked fourth. In the 
1941 period raisins accounted for £T5,- 
400,000; leaf tobacco, £T3,200,000; mo- 
hair, £T4,900,000; and figs, £T1,900,000. 

The United Kingdom was third as a 
source of Turkish imports in 1940, sup- 
plying £T9,665,280, or 14 percent, against 
£T7,388,263 (fourth place), or 6.2 per- 
cent, in 1939. In the first 5 months 
of 1941 it advanced to first place, with 
£T7,092,784, or 21.6 percent of total, as 
contrasted with £T4,564,004, or 13.5 per- 
cent, in the 1940 comparable period. 
Leading items were: iron and steel man- 
ufactures, tin, zinc, textiles, tires, rub- 
ber manufactures, and chemicals. 

Turkey has received extensive finan- 
cial aid during the past 2 years under 
the  British-French-Turkish military 
pact. It also granted a British firm ex- 
clusive marketing rights for certain ores, 
minerals, and concentrates, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to pay for con- 
struction work in connection with the 
important Karabuk iron and steel proj- 
ect. Under this agreement shipments 
of such important products as chrome 
re controlled until the early part of 
1943. 


Trade With Italy Drops Sharply 


After displacing its axis partner (Ger- 
many) in 1940 as a leader in Turkish 
foreign commerce, Italian trade with 
Turkey in 1941 registered the largest de- 
cline of any of the principal countries. 
Imports into Turkey from Italy in the 
first 5 months of 1941 amounted to £T1,- 
377,580, or 4.2 percent of total, as against 
£T5,842,500, or 17.3 percent, in the pre- 
vious corresponding period, while Turk- 
ish exports to Italy dropped to £T921,273, 
or 1.2 percent, from £T16,971,049, or 27.8 
pcrcent. The decline in trade actually 


set in after Italy’s entry into the war 


and the collapse of France in June 1940, 
following which shipping in the Medi- 
terranean was disrupted. 

Italy has been a leading source of im- 
ports for textiles, and has also supplied 
Turkey with automobile tires and tubes, 
cigarette paper, certain iron and steel 
manufactures, and machinery, while its 
purchases from Turkey have included 
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mostly olive oil, raw cotton, fish, eggs, 
beans, hides and skins, chrome ore, etc. 


Rumania Ranks High in 
Turkey’s Trade 


Trade with Rumania became more im- 
portant during 1941, Turkish imports 
from that country reaching £T5,912,064, 
or 18 percent (second place, after United 
Kingdom) in the first 5 months as com- 
pared with £T3,707,026, or 11 percent, 
in the same period of 1940. Turkish ex- 
ports to Rumania advanced to fifth place 
with £T5,953,322, or 8.1 percent, from 
sixth position with £T4,615,567, or 17.6 
percent. Under a recent agreement an 
exchange of Rumanian petroleum prod- 
ucts was arranged in return for Turkish 
cotton, wool, mohair, fish, and olives. 
The United States was previously Tur- 
key’s principal source of petroleum prod- 
ucts, but transport difficulties have inter- 
fered with this traffic. 


Commerce With Switzerland 


Expands 


Switzerland has emerged as an im- 
portant factor in Turkish trade since 
1939. Previously accounting for a very 
small percentage of Turkish commerce, 
Switzerland rose in the first 5 months of 
1941 to fourth place as a market for 
Turkish exports with £T8,486,832 or 11.5 
percent of total, compared with £T596,- 
777, or 1 percent, in the previous corre- 
sponding period. 

Imports from Switzerland also regis- 
tered a modest gain, totaling £T1,135,184, 
or 3.5 percent, against £T509,229, or 1.5 
percent, a year earlier. Sales to Swit- 
zerland comprise mostly cereals, tobacco, 
mohair, skins, beans, opium, linseed, 
canary seed, cotton, and rugs. Pur- 
chases from Switzerland were chiefly: 
textiles, various machinery, and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 


Trade With United States 


The United States has always been a 
leading market for Turkish exports, and 
in recent years has figured more promi- 
nently as a source of imports. Disrup- 
tion of Mediterranean shipping in June 
1940, however, reduced the turn-over 
sharply. Little improvement is indi- 
cated for 1941. 

Turkish exports to the United States 
in the first 5 months of 1941 were valued 
at £T9,618,793, or 13 percent of total, 
against £T6,656,541, or 10.9 percent, in 
the preceding year, whereas imports de- 
clined to £T1,635,808, or 5 percent, from 
£T4,445.632, or 13.1 percent. Higher 


prices contributed materially to the in- 
(Continued on p. 11) 
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Training Film Activities of the 


Signal Corps 


The remarkable still photographs and 
motion pictures taken by the Signal 
Corps during the first World War are 
still the best means of understanding 
what the Army looked like at that time. 
The fact that the motion-picture nega- 
tives are stored in the National Archives 
is comment enough on the value the 
Government places on those films. True, 
those films do not compare with sound- 
motion pictures produced with the most 
modern equipment and_ techniques. 
Lacking sound, they fail to create the 
same illusion when projected. Recall, 
however, that these are historical rec- 
ords, many made under battlefield con- 
ditions and taken without “cue sheet, 
scenario, or plan,” before comparing 
them with modern news reels or motion- 
picture productions. 


New Uses for Motion Pictures 


Over 20 years have passed since the 
Signal Corps produced those unusual, 
silent motion pictures. During this time 
it has kept pace with every phase of 
motion-picture development. In addi- 
tion, it has invented new techniques of 
its own in order to solve many problems 
related to the use of motion pictures for 
the Army. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when the National Defense program be- 
gan, the division of the General Staff 
charged with Operations and Training 


By Mayor Genera Dawson Oxmsteap, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army 


directed the Signal Corps to start work 
on a comprehensive film program requir- 
ing the use of motion pictures. This 
time they were to be for training of 
troops, instead of recording what the 
troops did in battle. In the period since 
the first World War, educators had dis- 
covered that visual aids to training had 
tremendous effectiveness as_ teaching 
aids. Not only did their use better illus- 
trate textbook and ordinary instruction, 
but it was noticed that the time required 
to absorb new information was greatly 
lessened. 

Since time was a major item in train- 
ing, any training medium which could 
reduce the length of the required train- 
ing period was of immense significance. 
This was a new application of motion 
pictures for which the Signal Corps was 
ready. In fact it had been producing 
similar training film on a modest scale 
for 10 years previously. The General 
Staff directive was thus merely an ex- 
tension of its regular activities. 

The expansion of an army of about 
180,000 to one of a million and a half 
men required 2 tremendous training pro- 
gram. While the press has published 
full accounts of the building, equipping, 
and manufacture of items required for 
the Army, little has been said about the 
materials needed for training. Millions 
of textbooks, many entirely new. Thou- 
sands of instructors, many of whom had 
never taught bcfore. 


Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


The new foot drill (infantry drill). 


From a practical standpoint it was as 
if over a million men had been suddenly 
ordered to school, where they would find 
buildings in the process of construction, 
textbooks just off the press, instructors 
often new to the business, and a different 
method of living to be learned, in addi- 
tion. This last item was one of major 
importance. Students have to become 
acclimated before they are mentally in 
shape to learn. All this took time, and 
time was at a premlum. 


New War Techniques 

The conduct of wars is based on expe- 
rience with previous. conflicts. The 
second World War, from the Nazi stand- 
point, has been conducted with the aim 
of eliminating the errors of the first. 
The “mechanics” differ, owing to the ad- 
vance of science in the fields of industria] 
activity. The highly mechanized war- 
fare employing tanks, dive bombers and 
complex ordnance is not new in its basic 
form. Neither is the use of psychological 
“terror” producing activities. 

What is new, is the extent and degree 
to which they are employed. It is this 
that requires a high quality of skill on 
the part of troops. While the produc- 
tion of new weapons is a critical item, 
the adequate training of the using and 
maintaining personne] is equally impor- 
tant. It may be even more so! Excel- 
lent tools do not guarantee skill on the 
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Footbridge construction. 
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December 13, 1941 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The role of Motion Pictures in world trade was presented in } 
the December 6 issue of ForEIGN ComMERcE WEEKLY. This 


article tells how the industry 
in the defense of, among other 


part of the craftsman, they are merely 
essential to job performance. It is the 
use of the tools which reflects the degree 
of craft skill! Thus the Signal Corps 
found itself entrusted with a program 
of producing technical training film for 
the instruction of a new army, in new 
types of warfare, with new weapons. 

Since the Operations and Training Di- 
vision (G-—3) of the General Staff is re- 
sponsible for the kind and degree of 
training, it was primarily concerned 
with policy. In accordance with regular 
routine, a series of “Directives” were is- 
sued outlining the procedure for estab- 
lishing a film program. Combat and 
Service Branch Chiefs were required to 
submit recommendations based on the 
study of branch training requirements 
and list subjects for film production. 

These subjects had to be defined to 
prevent duplication, and after consider- 
ation by the Staff were incorporated in 
the main program and given a priority 
rating for production. The subjects so 
approved were developed by the prepara- 
tion of “picture plans,” which formed 
the basis for scenarios. These scenarios 
were the detailed “blueprints” from 
which the Signal Corps could produce 
the films. The final check after produc- 
tion was the review by the General Staff 
and the Signal Corps of the completed 
film to insure proper interpretation by 
the producer. This last step was most 
important for reasons that are not com- 
monly known. 


Exactness Required 

The art of learning through reading 
is not a universal possession. Words 
have varied meaning. Words in com- 
bination do not convey the same thoughts 
to each reader. In the process of read- 
ing, symbols are translated into mental 
images, colored by experience. The suc- 
cession of images thus presented may 
not be correct or in the proper succession. 
This conversion of symbol into mental 
image is eliminated by the motion pic- 
ture, for the visual presentation on the 
screen is definite, precise. All observers 
See the same object at the same time. 
For this reason, training films must be 
technically correct and exact. They al- 
low no interpretation or correction by the 
instructor after projection. Since they 
present a series of visual images, reten- 
tion by the mind of the observer is more 
lasting, and quicker in absorption, as 
there is no complex conversion of symbol 
in print into mental pictures. 

Inspection of the final training film 
program by the General Staff soon in- 


has cooperated with the forces 
‘ things, trade. 


dicated that if production schedules 
were to be met it would require far more 
facilities than the Signal Corps had 
available. Most of the subjects required 
pictorial presentation with a running 
narrative. Technically, this is termed 
“shooting silent with studio scoring.” 
While not requiring extensive sound-re- 
cording arrangements for every produc- 
tion, which is the case in feature length 
pictures of the entertainment type shown 
in theaters, the care in production, in 
camera work, and correct narration had 
to be of the highest quality. All produc- 
tions were precision jobs. 

It was not a question of a knowledge 
of “good theater,” but of technical facts, 
properly presented for educative pur- 
poses. This demanded a new technique, 
since elimination of the entertainment 
feature to hold audience attention had 
to be replaced with technical excellence 
in the presentation of facts. Some of 
these facts were dry, commonplace de- 
tail. But they had to be learned, and 
visual exposition as an aid to that learn- 
ing was vital. It saved time by making 
the subject clearer, simpler. The Sig- 
nal Corps knew this technique, and had 
worked with it for some years previous. 
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Like the rest of the Army, it would have 
to expand to meet the task. 


Aid of Industry 


About this time long established rela- 
tions between the Signal Corps and west- 
coast commercial producers began to op- 
erate. A review of the program disclosed 
that several film projects for which 
scenarios had been written and approved 
might be produced commercially. The 
studios had the required personnel and 
equipment and with the cooperation of 
the Signal Corps should be able to pro- 
duce films quickly. Arrangements were 
completed through the Research Council 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences and several productions 
were started. Coincident with this step, 
Signal Corps facilities were greatly in- 
creased by additions to laboratory and 
field photographic equipment and per- 
sonnel. 

The arrangements with commercial 
producers permitted the Signal Corps 
to “farm out” selected scenarios for 
production on a no-profit basis. Under 
the terms of the agreement, the services 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Films in use in the classroom. 
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Canada’s over-all price contro] has 
become effective as from December 1 and 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
which is administering the control, has 
issued statements outlining the general 
policy to be followed. The salient fea- 
tures of these statements are of interest 
to United States exporters and to others 
concerned with the development of eco- 
nomic controls as a phase of wartime 
government action. They are accord- 
ingly summarized herewith, as available 
through December 6. The general out- 
line of the price plan was given in a 
special article of the ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for November 15. This present 
article will cover only details of appli- 
cation. 


Retail Prices the Focal Point of 
Control 


In interpreting the control, which pro- 
hibits price increases throughout the 
whole price structure above the maxi- 
mum of the period September 15-Octo- 
ber 11, the Board has said that it will be 
guided by the principle that retail] prices 
must not increase. If this imposes a se- 
rious hardship on retailers—because the 
price they paid for merchandise during 
the basic period rose more than their 
selling price—wholesalers and manufac- 
turers will be expected, or if necessary 
compelled, to reduce their prices in order 
that retailers may continue to do busi- 
ness. 

Every channel of distribution from the 
retailer back to the manufacturer or im- 
porter is to bear its fair share of the 
loss. However, the Board has no inten- 
tion of allowing any essential enterprise 
to be forced to the wall by the imposition 
ef price control, and if, for an industry 
as a whole, the degree of adjustment re- 
quired is so great as to be obviously un- 
just, the Board will recommend spécia! 
measures to meet the situation. 


Additional Exemptions  Or- 
dered—Special Treatment of 
Agricultural Products 


The order in council which promul- 
gated the price control made provision 
for its application to all goods for inter- 
nal consumption in Canada except those 
sold to the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. The Prices Board, however, was 
given the power to make further exemp- 
tions and it has used this power to in- 
clude as exempted products fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and greenhouse products, 
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Some Details of Canadian 


With Special Reference to Imports 


as well as furs and fur coats. There will 
therefore be no ceiling on these goods, 
although the Board has stated it will 
keep careful watch on their price per- 
formance. As hereafter indicated also, 
the ceiling has been ]l fted from produc- 
tion goods (machinery and equipment) 
for certain industrial producers. 
Agricultural products (livestock, poul- 
try, eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, 
farm-made cheese, honey, and maple 
sirup) and fish are not exempt from the 
ceiling in general, but the primary pro- 
ducer of them will be bound only when he 
sells to the consumer directly, through 
public markets, or otherwise. If he sells 
to dealers, processors or manufacturers, 
he will not be bound by the ceiling but 
the dealer, precessor, or manufacturer 
will be found, and the latter’s resale price 
may not be higher than the maximum 
paid in recognized markets during the 
base period of September 15-—October 11 


Retail Prices Will Eventually Be 
Standardized 


The Board expects in due course to 
issue lists of maximum prices, based on 
the cost of merchandise, which will be 
the actual] determinant of the price ceil- 
ing. Until such prices are posted, how- 
ever, the freezing of retail prices does not 
mean their standardization. Each indi- 
vidual store, department, or branch will 
maintain the ceiling on the basis of its 
own price for each separate kind and 
quality of goods and services during the 
base period (September 15—October 11) 
The lower-price stores are not permitted 
to raise prices to the level of the higher- 
price stores. 

Suppliers will not be permitted to raise 
prices obliquely by lowering the quality, 
size, or weight of the goods they sell. If 
a Store wishes to sell goods of a different 
kind or quality not sold between Septem- 
ber 15 and October 11, the basic period, 
the price must not be more than the 
highest price charged for substantially 
similar goods during the same basic 
period. Any new goods that are inferior 
in quality, material, style, workmanship. 
size, or weight must be sold for a propor- 
tionately lower price. 

This does not mean that the range of 
goods carried in various commodity 
lines will not be allowed to change. The 
Board believes economies in production 
and distribution can be accomplished by 
the standardization of products, the 
elimination of varieties and the simpli- 


fication of business practices, and where 
such changes are necessary and desir- 
able, so as to enable the price Ceiling to 
be maintained, it will issue the required 
orders. 


Diversion of Orders and Deliv- 
eries Will Be Prevented 


Price control will not be permitted to 
interfere with the normal flow of goods 
into distribution channels. Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are expected to 
continue to sell and deliver goods to their 
usual customers. Retailers are expected 
to continue to buy from their usual sup- 
pliers. If necessary the Board will in- 
tervene to prevent diversion of purchases 
or deliveries. 

The Board recognizes that the control 
of prices does not ensure equitable dis- 
tribution of scarce consumer goods and 
that the quantity of goods available for 
the civilian trade will become scarcer as 
a greater portion of industrial facilities 
and materials is diverted to war produc- 
tion. If severe shortages develop, dis- 
tribution will require control but the 
Board will not impose any system of 
rationing unless it becomes imperative. 


Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation 


One of the important steps which the 
Prices Board has taken to insure that 
the price ceiling will be maintained is the 
organization of a Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation to take action 
in cases where the cond tions of trade 
under the price ceiling impose obstacles 
to the maintenance of normal supplies. 
The Corporation is now gathering a 
staff under the chairmanship of Hector 
B. McKinnon, member of the Prices 
Board and formerly chairman of the 
Tariff Board of the Dominion. The Cor- 
poration will be particularly important 
in imports, which constitute one of the 
chief problems of price control. 

The ceiling of September 15-October 
11 on internal prices cannot apply extra- 
territorially, and it is lawful for a Can- 
adian importer to buy abroad at a higher 
pric? than prevailed in that basic period 
On resale, however, he cannot exceed the 
maximum price he received during this 
period. Even more than in the domestic 
trade, therefore, distributors’ margins, in 
the case cf imports, might come into 
question. Recognizing the difficulties, 
the Prices Board has issued a statement 
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December 13, 1941 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Price Control Policy 


of import policy, along the lines of which 
it may be expected to take action. 


The Price Ceiling and Imports— 
War Goods Exempt 


This statement divides the import into 
two main categories, war and civilian 
supplies. With respect to imports of war 
supplies, or of goods which can be iden- 
tified as going into the production of war 
supplies, the general rule is that sales will 
not be subject to maximum prices. 

The Board has stated that it has under 
consideration the making of an order 
exempting from the Maximum Prices 
Regulations all sales by any person of 
imported goods which eventually are 
sold to the Department of Munitions and 
Supply or any agency thereof. Such an 
order would represent an extension of 
the present exemption of the Regula- 
tions whereby the final sale to the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply or 
any agency thereof is exempt. In the 
meantime, importers and others con- 
cerned may be assured that the latter 
exemption will apply as from December 
1, 1941, to imported goods at every stage 
in the process of manufacture and sale 
from one person to another in all cases 
where the final product is to be sold to 
the Department of Munitions and Supply 
or any agency thereof. 


Subsidies To Maintain Imports 
of Civilian Goods 


With respect to goods imported for ci- 
vilian purposes the general principle is 
that they will cost the importer no more 
than is appropriate in relation to retail 
ceiling prices. Importers may, therefore, 
continue importing in the normal man- 
ner, With the assurance that appropriate 
subsidies will be provided, with respect 
to goods imported on and after Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, on the basis outlined below. 

The method will in the first instance 
consist of direct subsidies to importers, 
with the possibility that from time to 
time duties and taxes on imported goods 
may be reduced in such a way as to make 
subsidies unnecessary. 

The Prices Board reserves the right to 
exclude any goods or kinds of goods from 
the import subsidy, and to adjust the 
amount of the subsidy from time to time 
as may be fair and reasonable in the 
circumstances. In any such action, how- 
ever, consideration will be given to for- 
ward commitments of reasonable char- 
acter and amount entered into on or after 
December 1, 1941. 

Imported goods will not be eligible for 
subsidy if such goods can be obtained in 
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Canada in sufficient volume and at rea- 
sonable prices. Any tendency toward a 
large increase in the volume of imports 
of any particular kind of goods will be 
considered presumptive evidence that the 
subsidy is excessive, and any importer 
who deliberately diverts his business from 
a domestic supplier to a foreign supplier 
may be excluded from assistance under 
the subsidy system. In carrying out its 
import policy, the Board will have regard 
for the position of domestic producers, 
and diversion from domestic to foreign 
sources of supply, if not occasioned by a 
shortage of supplies in Canada, may 
occasion reduction or elimination of the 
subsidy with respect to such imports, or 
exclusion of the importer concerned from 
the benefits of the subsidy system, 

The basis of settlement will not be 
such as to remove the incentive to buy 
on as favorable terms as possible, and if 
foreign suppliers attempt to take advan- 
tage of the situation to raise prices un- 
duly, or to maintain prices at an unduly 
high level, the subsidy may be withdrawn 
with respect to their goods. 

The Board also emphasizes that it 
cannot be expected to approve subsidies 
where the increase in import prices is 
not of significant proportions for those 
concerned. Any increase which the im- 
porter or his trade customers can absorb 
without undue hardship should not even 
be made the subject of an application to 
the Board. If the increased cost is 
greater than the amount which can rea- 
sonably be expected to be absorbed, the 
Board, acting wherever possible on the 
advice of its administrators, will set the 
subsidy at a reasonable level. 


Imports Not Eligible for Subsidy 


The following is a preliminary list of 
imported goods which are not el gible 
for subsidy: 


(1) Goods imported for resale to the 
Canadian consumer in condition as im- 
ported, if not subject to a retail ceiling price. 
These are at present fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and greenhouse products, and gar- 
ments and wearing apparel wholly of fur. 

(2) Raw and semifinished goods which are 
not subject to ceiling prices, or which are 
imported for manufacture into goods which 
are not subject to ceiling prices. These are 
at present raw and dressed fur skins, and 
garments and wearing apparel wholly of fur. 

(3) Production goods of any kind im- 
ported for use by manufacturers, millers, 
mining companies, lumbering companies, 
and other industrial producers and service 
industries in Canada. These goods in the 
nature of equipment not sold or converted 
into articles for sale to the general consumer 
are being excluded from the application of 
the Maximum Prices Regulations. This 
category does not include, however, machin- 
ery and parts, implements, tools, supplies, 
and equipment imported for sale to farmers, 
fishermen, and other individuals for their 
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use in the course of their trade or Occupa- 
tion. Such persons are regarded as consum- 
ers, and the goods in question as consumer 
goods, for the purposes of price control; the 
price ceiling applies and imports are eligible 
for subsidy. 

(4) Passenger cars, trucks, and other motor 
vehicles. 

(5) Goods imported for war purposes (be- 
cause they are not subject to the price ceil- 
ing). 

(6) Goods imported and_reexported, 
whether in the same form or after processing 
or manufacturing in Canada, and whether the 
reexport is made by the importer or by some 
other person. There is no ceiling on export 
prices, and accordingly no subsidy will be 
paid on imports which are subsequently ex- 
ported. 

(7) Any goods where the amount of the 
subsidy is trifling in relation to the amounts 
involved, and any case where the total claim 
by the importer in respect of all goods im- 
ported in any month is less than $25.00. 

(8) Goods imported direct by consumers. 

(9) Goods for which import entry was 
passed prior to December 1, 1941. 


Method of Paying the Subsidy 
Will Vary 


The actual methods for computing and 
paying import subsidies will vary, to a cer- 
tain extent, according to the kind of goods 
involved. With respect to imports of goods 
for resale to Canadian consumers in condi- 
tion as imported, the Board has stated that a 
retailer who finds that his import prices have 
risen significantly above the level which pre- 
vailed for goods sold by him during the basic 
period shall submit his claim to the Board 
monthly on a form to be provided by the 
Board for that purpose. The Board will en- 
deavor to measure the amount of the subsidy 
in such a way that the retailer will receive 
his goods at a cost which is reasonable in 
relation to his retail ceiling price. It follows 
that those who maintained low retail prices 
during the basic period will be able to con- 
tinue to sell at those prices without undue 
hardship. Wherever possible the same basis 
will be used for the subsidy to wholesalers. 
The object is that imported goods should be 
obtainable on a basis which will enable whole- 
salers to supply retailers at prices in reason- 
able relationship to retailers’ ceiling prices. 


With respect to imports of semifinished 
materials for processing, manufacturing, 
or making up into finished articles for 
sale to consumers in Canada, the Board, 
with the assistance of its Administrators, 
will determine the appropriate basic 
costs, so that higher import prices, if not 
reasonably capable of being absorbed by 
the industry, may be offset by appro- 
priate subsidies. It may be necessary to 
do this, in general on the basis of stand- 
ard prices, but consideration will be given 
also to the situation of individual manu- 
facturers. The subsidy will be paid to 
the importer, who, if not himself the 
manufacturer, should correspondingly 
adjust his prices on sales to the manufac- 
turer. 


With respect to imports of raw mate- 
rials (e. g., raw cotton, wool, jute and 
other fibers, rubber, sugar, tea, coffee, 
pig iron and iron ore, primary rolling- 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Philippine Trade Responds 


To Wartime 
Demands 


By Mary A. Pucu, Department of 
Commerce 


Changes in trends and in the charac- 
ter of Philippine foreign trade, resulting 
from war conditions are increasingly evi- 
dent as the conflict progresses. Although 
of a temporary nature and possibly with- 
out long-range significance, certain tend- 
encies are worthy of note. 

Notwithstanding disruptions in the 
normal conduct of business, both exports 
and imports were maintained at high 
levels during the first 9 months of the 
current year. The loss of important 
markets in Europe for leading export 
products was compensated by expanding 
outlets in the United States, while re- 
stricted trade in sugar was balanced by 
steadily growing wartime demand for 
other leading Philippine products. In 
like manner, shortages in certain manu- 
factured items normally obtainable from 
abroad were offset by increased imports 
of supplies needed in the Islands’ defense 
program. 


Greater Dependence Upon the 
United States Apparent 


On trade as a whole, adverse effects of 
a prolonged shortage in trans-Pacific 
shipping facilities and the restrictive in- 
fluences of export and other controls 
appeared comparatively slight during the 
first three quarters of 1941. The net re- 
sult is that in this sixth year of the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth, its foreign trade 
has been gaining in value while its de- 
pendence upon the United States, both 
as a market and as a source of supply. 
appears to be steadily increasing. 

Valued at 267,850,000 pesos, Philippine 
exports in the first 9 months of 1941 in- 
creased 16 percent over the correspond- 
ing months in 1940. (Peso equals $0.50.) 
If last year’s levels are maintained dur- 
ing the final quarter exports for 1941, 
supported by substantial purchases by 
the United States of Philippine raw ma- 
terials, may reach a record value of 
around 350,000,000 pesos. The all-time 
high was in 1929, when exports, includ- 
ing gold bullion and ore, totaled 335,500,- 
000 pesos. 

Although the advance in import trade 
was not so marked—amounting to only 





Editor's Note 


The following analysis of Philip- 
pine trade during the first three 
quarters of 1941 was in press at the 
time of Japan’s attack on the islands 
and was not, therefore, prepared 
in the light of developments of the 
past few days. It does, however, in-. 
dicate changing trends in Philippine 
foreign trade during the current 
year, showing the growing depend- 
ence upon the United States as a 
market as well as a source of supply. 

Data relative to October, which 
have just come to hand, further 
emphasize the importance of the 
American market, export figures 
showing that 94 percent of Philip- 
pine exports in October went to the 
United States. The inability of 
American exporters to fill orders of 
certain products is reflected in Oc- 
tober’s import figures, as well as 
the Philippines’ growing demand 
for foodstuffs and other civilian 
supplies. The importance of the 
Philippines as a market of the 
United States was indicated in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly of Septem- 
ber 13, 1941. 











5.6 percent—available records indicate 
that the aggregate value of 223,210,000 
pesos for the first three quarters of 1941 
was considerably higher than for the 
corresponding period in any previous 
year. The record for Philippine imports 
in any one year was established in 1920, 
when, during the period of inflated prices 
following the first World War, import 
trade amounted to 298,875.000 pesos. 

Rising prices have also contributed in 
considerable measure to the advance in 
foreign trade values. Prices have 
reached the highest levels since 1939 for 
most export commodities, while in- 
creased transportation costs and a short- 
age in supplies have raised the prices of 
many import products. 


Import Trade in Civilian 
Supplies Expanding 


The Commonwealth’s efforts to secure 
adequate civilian supplies during the 
wartime emergency are reflected in in- 
creased imports of cotton and rayon 
cloths, wheat flour, dairy products, and 
many other foodstuffs. Trade in elec- 
trical appliances, tires, cigarettes, chem- 
icals, and drugs also advanced materially 
during the first 9 months of 1941. While 
much buying of imported goods has been 
speculative, based on anticipated price 
advances and further curtailment in 
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shipping facilities, both the Philippine 
Government and private interests haye 
been stocking supplies, especially of food. 
stuffs. On April 1, 1941, an embargo was 
placed on exports of rice and corn, and 
in recent months the Government has 
drawn upon Burma for additional sup. 
plies of rice. Other food products, par. 
ticularly flour and canned goods, are now 
coming, in increasing quantities, from the 
United States, as foodstuffs from Ey. 
rope—and more recently Japan—are no 
longer obtainable. 

Although United States exporters con- 
tinue to supply well over half Philip. 
pine imports of cotton piece goods, there 
has been considerable difficulty in filling 
orders from the United States, and do- 
mestic production is being expanded sub- 
stantially to meet increased demand. 
This is in line with the announced Goy- 
ernment policy of accelerating local in- 
dustrial output of essential products, 
In August it was stated officially that the 
bulk of approximately 4,000,000 pesos re- 
leased for Civil Emergency Administra- 
tion would be used to facilitate domestic 
industrial production. 


American Exporters Unable To 
Make Shipments 


Immediate developments in this direc- 
tion, however, necessarily will be influ- 
enced by the ability of Philippine im- 
porters to secure industrial machinery 
and equipment. Reports from Manila 
state that it is increasingly difficult to 
obtain machinery and iron and steel 
products from the United States, and 
because of shortages in building mate- 
rials, private construction has been cur- 
tailed during the current year. The 
greater part of construction materials is 
absorbed by defense operations of the 
United States Army in the Philippines. 

Another important category showing 
reduced imports this year compared with 
the first three quarters of 1940 is auto- 
motive products. While the decline also 
was largely the result of inability of 
United States exporters to make ship- 
ment, sales of motor cars in the Philip- 
pines have averaged about one-third less 
this year than last. The uncertain in- 
ternational situation has deterred many 
private buyers, and this tendency is 
borne out by greater imports of automo- 
tive parts and accessories. Recent note- 
worthy features of Philippine automotive 
trade have been heavier reexports of 
passenger cars to China and of trucks 
to Burma. 

Record 


United States Holds 


Share of Imports 


Notwithstanding the inability of ex- 
porters to supply certain products, the 
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United States has strengthened its po- 
sition in the Philippine market. Valued 
at 179,350,000 pesos, imports from con- 
tinental United States in the first 9 
months of 1941 accounted for 80 percent 
of the Islands’ total import trade, com- 
pared with the previous all-time high 
record of 78 percent established in the 
corresponding months of 1940. 

Imports from Japan, amounting to 
7,070,000 pesos, fell off over 20 percent. 
With the withdrawal of Japanese vessels 
from Philippine runs, following the freez- 
ing of Japan’s assets in the Islands late 
in July 1941, trade with that country 
yirtually ceased. For the year as a 
whole imports from Japan probably will 
be on a lower level than at any time in 
the past 25 years. 

During the first three-quarters of 1941 
imports from Japan were, for the first 
time, exceeded by imports from other 
Far Eastern countries, specifically the 
Netherlands Indies and China. Possibly 
some of the loss in direct trade with 
Japan may be accounted for in part by 
increased imports from occupied areas 
of China. Heavy purchases of petroleum 
products were responsible for increased 
trade with the Netherlands Indies. 


Sugar Trade Hard Hit by 
Shipping Shortage 
Exports Exceeded by Gold 


Most conspicuous of the changes in 
Philippine export trade brought about by 
the war is the decline in sugar shipments. 
Normally comprising from 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the Islands’ export business, in 
the first three quarters of 1941 sugar fell 
to about 20 percent of the total. Valued 
at 54,650,000 pesos, exports declined 23 
percent compared with the same period 
in 1940. 

From the beginning of the year the 
trans-Pacific shipping situation has 
dominated the sugar industry and trade, 
and at the end of September there still 
remained in the islands a _ substantial 
portion of the 1941 quota for shipment 
to the United States. 

While sugar exports have been greatly 
curtailed, Philippine production of gold 
has continued its recent steady increase. 
For the first 9 months of the current year 
exports of gold bullion and ore, amount- 
ing to 75,500,000 pesos, exceeded sugar 
exports in value. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the time-honored position of 
sugar as the leading Philippine export 
product is definitely challenged for 1941. 


Abaca, Coconut Products, and 
Ores Going to the United 
States 


In contrast to the position of sugar, ex- 
ports of other Philippine crops—favored 
by priority rulings allotting space for 
shipment to the United States of prod- 
ucts needed in its defense program—have 
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increased materially. Notable in this 
class is abaca. 

Normally the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan are the leading mar- 
kets for Philippine abaca, the three coun- 
tries together taking in recent years as 
much as 75 percent of the total exports. 
With buying by the United States Gov- 
ernment steadily increasing during the 
current year, shipments to that market 
alone in the first 9 months accounted for 
65 percent of total abaca exports. In the 
third quarter purchases were confined al- 
most entirely to the United States, direct 
sales to Great Britain having practically 
ceased, while shipments to Japan were 
greatly curtailed by lack of shipping fa- 
cilities and operation of the United 
States export-control law, extended to 
the Philippines late in May 1941. Valued 
at 29,140,000 pesos, total abaca exports 
for the first three quarters increased 70 
percent over the corresponding period 
last year. With total shipments exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 bales, 725,000 went to the 
United States, in contrast to 470,000 bales 
for the entire year 1940. 

The United States is normally the 
market for over 95 percent of Philippine 
exports of coconut oil, and from 60 to 80 
percent of the copra shipped broad. In 
the latter part of 1940 Japanese and 
Chinese buyers became fairly active in 
both markets, replacing in part former 
copra outlets in Europe and lowering the 
United States share in the coconut oil 
trade. During the first three quarters 
of 1941 shipments to the United States 
of copra and coconut oil accounted for 
80 and 85 percent, respectively, of the 
totals exported. In each case the balance 
represented chiefly shipments to Japan 
and China prior to application of the 
freezing and export control laws. 

With the loss of Japanese shipping fa- 
cilities late in July, exports from the 
Philippines of iron ore—for which Japan 
has been the sole market—practically 
ceased, although aggregate shipments for 
the first three quarters this year were 
only slightly under 1940. Other Philip- 
pine base metals, including chromite, 
manganese, and copper, are now going 
entirely to the United States, with ship- 
ments steadily on the increase. 

Because of the more active United 
States demand for Philippine products, 
which fully compensated for the consid- 
erable loss in sugar trade, total exports to 
the United States in the first 9 months of 
1941 increased by 34,000,000 pesos, or 18 
percent over the corresponding period in 
1940. Valued at 224,560,000 pesos, ship- 
ments to the United States market ac- 
counted for 84 percent of the Islands’ 
total export trade, compared with slightly 
less than 83 percent for the entire year 
1940. 


Export Markets Sought in Areas 
Outside the United States 


Philippine export trade with the rest of 
the world showed a slight net gain in the 
period under consideration. Except for 
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small shipments to Great Britain, trade 
with Europe was virtually eliminated, but 
the search for other markets was reflected 
in increased exports not only to Japan, 
China, and Hong Kong, but to other Far 
Eastern areas, notably Burma, India, In- 
dochina, and Thailand. Slight gains also 
were made in certain South American 
countries, while reexport trade was con- 
siderably larger, amounting to 9,880,000 
pesos for the first three quarters of 1941, 
compared with 3,930,000 for the same 
period in 1940. 

While the operation of export control 
has cut reexport trade of the Philippines 
more than 50 percent, it is probable that a 
certain amount of this business will con- 
tinue. Under normal conditions appreci- 
able shipments are made to Guam of such 
staples as foodstuffs and textiles, while 
considerable amounts of leather, ciga- 
rette paper, automobiles, and chemicals 
go to China. Recently tires and tubes, 
trucks and lubricating oil have been re- 
shipped to Burma, and rayon piecegoods 
to India. 





Effect of War on Turkey’s 
Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 5) 


crease in the former. However, Turkish 
exports to the United States in June and 
July 1941, dropped below 1940, according 
to later United States statistics. These 
figures indicate that exports from the 
United States to Turkey during the first 
7 months of 1941 totaled but $4,995,822 
($6,260,374 in the corresponding 1940 
period) while imports into the United 
States from Turkey during the 1941 
period amounted to $7,942,120 ($10,- 
344,059). 


During the past decade, Turkish ex- 
ports to the United States have ranged 
between 10 and 14 percent of the total, 
while imports from the United States 
have varied between 3 and 15 percent 
(1937), the higher proportions being re- 
corded in recent years. Exports to the 
United States consist chiefly of leaf to- 
bacco (normally over 70 percent), figs, 
filberts, chrome ore, canary seed, skins, 
pistaches, valonia, licorice root, mohair, 
sausage casings, and opium, while prin- 
cipal purchases from this country in- 
clude automobiles, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, machinery, petroleum products, 
rubber tires, hides and skins, cotton 
cloth, leather, copper, and motion-picture 
films. 


A trade agreement was concluded be- 
tween the United States and Turkey, ef- 
fective May 5, 1939. Recent repeal of 
restrictions on United States shipping, 
together with the inclusion of Turkey 
under the terms of the Lend-Lease Act 
as announced by the President on De- 
cember 4, 1941, will probably reverse the 
downward trend of United States-Tur- 
kish trade. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Most outstanding recent developments 
in Argentina have been conclusion of the 
trade agreement with the United States 
(which became effective November 15; see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 25, 
1941) and conversion of the internal 
State debts (undertaken October 30). 
Following announcement of the agree- 
ment, prices for several important ex- 
port commodities began to rise. There 
has been no change in the general trend 
of business, which cannot be considered 
as favorable, but there were some reports 
of a slight decrease in unemployment and 
an indication that industrial production 
is being well maintained, considering the 
difficulties in securing raw materials. 
The general level of prices continues to 
advance, with the indexes for wholesale 
and retail values displaying a sharper 
upward trend than those for agricultural 
and pastoral products. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Unfavorable weather conditions since 
mid-September have caused severe dam- 
age to the wheat crop in the main pro- 
ducing areas and have retarded the 
growth of linseed. In the north-central 
Provinces, 60 percent of the wheat crop 
has been affected by heavy frosts and 
dry weather, and in some sections the 
crop is reported to be virtually a total 
loss. In the southern Provinces condi- 
tions have b2en more favorable, and the 
crops promise an average yield. The 
third and final estimates issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture show little change 
from previous calculations. The esti- 
mates of the areas planted, in hectares, 
are as follows: Wheat, 7,250,000; linseed, 
2,722,000; oats, 1,424,000; barley, 798,000; 
and rye, 965,000. The final estimate of 
the 1941 corn crop was 10,238,000 metric 
tons, or slightly less than the previous 
estimate. 

The grain markets continued inactive, 
though a firmer tone was displayed dur- 
ing the last week in October because of 
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unfavorable crop reports, and the Grain 
Board advanced its prices 0.15 centavo 
a quintal. October wheat shipments con- 
sisted of only 39,000 tons to the United 
Kingdom and 96,000 tons to other 
Latin American countries. If the pres- 
ent low volume of exports continues, it 
is probable that the wheat carry-over 
into 1942 may total 2,000,000 tons. Only 
small sales of corn were made to Switzer- 
land and Great Britain. The dry 
weather improved the condition of the 
grain, but there is much weevil and other 
damage. 

The linseed market, which had been 
firm for several weeks in anticipation of 
tariff concessions in the proposed trade 
agreement with the United States, was 
further stimulated by the announcement 
of these reductions of import duties, and 
prices advanced about 8 percent during 
the last half of October. Commitments 
to the United States during October were 
not large, however, but shipments of 
previous purchases reached substantial 
proportions following the announcement 
of the lowered duties. The “futures” 
market for linseed is strong. 

By a decree effective November 14, the 
Grain Board was authorized to begin 
purchases on December 1 of the new 
crops of wheat and linseed at 6.75 and 
9.25 pesos per 100 kilograms, respectively. 

Negotiations with Great Britain for the 
sale of meats were virtually concluded 
during October, involving 411,000 tons of 
beef, 55,000 tons of mutton, and 41,000 
tons of pork at prices from about 7 to 11 
percent above those of last year. The 
quantities of beef and mutton are about 
the same as included in last year’s con- 
tract, but purchases of pork were in- 
creased 100 percent. Purchases of 
canned meats are under consideration, 
but the quantity may only be about 50,000 
tons, or less than half similar purchases 
in 1940. Owing to the higher costs of 
tin plate, fuel, and the meat itself, an 
increase in canned meat prices is antici- 
pated. 

The wool market remained firm in Oc- 
tober, and prices for all types registered 
an increase. Quotations for low Cross- 
breds for clothing advanced about 20 per- 
cent, carpet wools rose 5 percent, and 
heavy buying of the finer grades for 
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future delivery caused increases of 8 to 
10 percent. However, there was appar- 
ently little buying for the United States, 
active buyers being the domestic indus- 
try, Japan, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Producers appear to believe that much 
higher prices will be obtained for the 
1941-42 clip than was the case in 
1940-41—though production is estimated 
at 205,000 metric tons, compared with g 
clip of 195,000 tons in 1940-41. 

The hide market became active with 
the announcement of the favorable terms 
of the trade agreement, and prices for 
all selections advanced from 3 to 7 per. 
cent. The United Kingdom made sub- 
stantial purchases for the first time in 
many months, and important shipments 
to Japan and Sweden were reported. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


The volume of liabilities of firms en- 
tering into bankruptcy during October 
registered a considerable increase over 
September, but showed a slight decrease 
compared with October 1940. The fig- 
ures were 6,968,673 pesos, 5,802,170 pesos, 
and 7,590,145 pesos, respectively. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the current 
year, the number of failures was 2,851 
with a total liability of 45,035,776 pesos, 
against 3,221 cases with 53,977,824 pesos 
during the same period in 1940. There 
was an increase in bankruptcies among 
private firms and industry, but a de- 
crease among commercial firms in Octo- 
ber, compared with October 1940. 


Wholesale price indexes in September 
based on 1926=—100 were: general 159.0, 
agricultural 77.6, and nonagricultural 
181.2, against 153.1, 76.5, and 174.0, re- 
spectively, for August. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although showing a considerable gain 
over the same month of last year, the 
value of Argentine exports for October 
was the lowest since February, and the 
tonnage also registered a downward 
trend, October exports amounted to 488,- 
178 tons with a value of 109,415,000 pesos, 
against 561,256 tons valued at 123,884,000 
pesos in September, and 455,576 tons 
valued at 69,551,800 pesos in October 
1940. Tonnage of exports for the first 
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10 months of the current year was less 
than half of the average for the same 
period during the past 10 years, but the 
value compares more favorably, since the 
bulk of the decline in quantity is confined 
to lower-priced products such as grains. 

The total volume of exports for this 

riod amounted to 5,272,317 tons, com- 
pared with 8,544,096 tons for the same 
period of 1940, or a drop of 38 percent, 
while the value declined only from 1,247,- 
853,500 pesos to 1,204,636,000 pesos during 
the January—October period, or 3.5 per- 
cent. Grain and linseed shipments have 
declined 3,237,000 tons (50 percent) and 
286,000,000 pesos during this 10-month 
period, compared with 1940, while pas- 
ioral products have showed a marked 
increase. 

One of the most notable features of ex- 
port returns, so far this year, has been 
the heavy rise in wool shipments, the 
value of which has risen by 56,000,000 
pesos or 38 percent, while dairy products 
have registered an increase of even 
larger proportions. Meat shipments are 
also up 16 percent and hides 32 percent. 

The United States continues to be 
Argentina’s best customer, with pur- 
chases during October amounting to $11,- 
352,034, United States currency, accord- 
ing to the record of consular invoices. 
This was a decrease of 24 percent com- 
pared with September, but 38 percent 
above October 1940. The value of United 
States purchases for the first 10 months 
of the current year totaled $141,443,147, 
against $62,732,654 during the same pe- 
riod of 1940, or an increase of 152 per- 
cent. 

The extraordinary increase in the 
proportion of Argentina’s trade with 
other American Republics is one of the 
chief features of the total returns for the 
first 9 months of the current year. Dur- 
ing this period Argentina sent 52.6 per- 
cent of its exports to and received 62.5 
percent of its imports from these coun- 
tries, compared with 26.4 percent and 
51.5 percent respectively, in the same 
period of 1940. 

With the exception of increased im- 
ports from Brazil and Japan and ex- 
ports to the United States, the volume of 
trade decreased. The total value of 
Argentine trade exclusive of gold during 
the first 9 months of 1941 amounted to 
1,989,421,000 pesos against 2,381,113,000 
a year ago, a decrease of 16.4 percent. 
Imports were 894,598,000 pesos, compared 
with 1,202,811,000 pesos, or a decrease of 
25.6 percent, while exports were 1,094,- 
823,000 pesos against 1,178,302,000 pesos, 
a decreas? of 7.1 percent. 

The balance of trade for the first 9 
months of the current year shows a sur- 
plus of 200,224,000 pesos compared with 
a deficit of 24,510,000 during the same 
period of 1940, but these favorable re- 
sults have been due more to restricted 
imports than to any expansion in for- 
eign sales. September imports (latest 
figures available) were the highest since 
April 1940 and, for the second month 
during the current year, exceeded ex- 
Ports. Figures for the month were 153,- 
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518,520 pesos, against 124,715,000 in 
August. Bullion imports were 527,572 
pesos, bringing the total for the first 9 
months to 1,337,272 pesos, while exports 
of bullion to the end of September were 
307,326 pesos. 


SHIPPING 


The delays incident to the placing 
into service of the laid-up Italian ships 
recently acquired by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment has caused some concern in 
shipping circles. The main difficulty 
seems to be the lack of trained officers 
and crews of Argentine nationality to 
man the vessels without imposing a Se- 
vere drain on the operation of other 
ships. So far, only 6 of the 16 ships have 
been manned, and, notwithstanding the 
urgent need for additional tonnage on 
the North American routes, none of these 
ships have been put into this service. 
Conference rates for the United States 
have been extended through December, 
and it is hoped that sufficient tonnage 
will be available in the meantime to pre- 
vent an upward revision of these rates 
when the present agreement terminates. 

For the second time in the history of 
Argentine shipping (September was the 
first) ships of United States registry 
took first place over British in the move- 
ment at Argentine ports. Total arrivals 
during October showed a slight increase 
over September as well as over October 
1940, but the movement for the first 10 
months of the current year showed a 
marked decrease compared with the 
same period of 1940. 

Arrivals in October consisted of 142 
vessels of 385,602 tons, against 130 ves- 
sels of 332,056 tons in September and 
109 ships of 360,033 tons in October 
1940—while for the first 10 months 1,318 
steamers of 3,923,938 tons were reported, 
against 1,762 ships of 5,904,430 tons 
during the same period in 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking and Finance.—The Minister 
of Finance announced October 30 that 
conversion operations would be under- 
taken involving about 3,900,000,000 pesos 
of Argentina’s internal debt from 4'2- 
percent and 5-percent bonds to issues 
bearing 4 percent interest per annum 
subject to income tax. The conversion 
was to be carried out in two parts. Na- 
tional loans (“titulos nacional’) amount- 
ing to 2,500,000,000 were to be converted 
during the first fortnight of November, 
and national mortgage bonds (“cedulas’’) 
amounting to 1,400,000,000 pesos soon 
thereafter. 

In making the announcement, the 
Minister of Finance stated that the time 
was considered most favorable for the 
conversion, since there was an abun- 
dance of funds. This fact was evidenced 
by a 525,000,000-peso increase in bank 
deposits since the beginning of 1941. In- 
vestment issues had been limited chiefly 
because the national Treasury has not 
made its usual offers of loans. 

Holders of the higher interest securi- 
ties were to be given the option of ex- 
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changing their bonds for the new 4-per- 
cent taxable issues or redeem their hold- 
ings in cash at par, and no form of com- 
pulsion was to be employed. The issue 
price was to be 93, and a premium was 
to be paid to holders of the bonds bear- 
ing higher interest rates who accepted 
the conversion plan. The results are 
reported as having surpassed the most 
optimistic forecasts. 

The regular short-term offerings of 
Treasury bills were readily absorbed dur- 
ing October, as shown by the tenders on 
the 7th of 25,000,000 pesos and on the 
27th of 40,000,000 pesos. These were 
oversubscribed, and 27,650,000 pesos and 
41,825,000 pesos, respectively, were ac- 
cepted at interest rates ranging from 0.6 
percent for 15 days to 2.25 percent for 
360 days. 

The Ministry of Finance has author- 
ized the Central Bank to acquire £400,000 
sterling and $800,000 United States cur- 
rency, equivalent to 10,200,000 pesos, 
from the Central Bank of Bolivia through 
an agreement involving the sale of Ar- 
gentine products. These purchases by 
Bolivia include 80,000 tons of wheat and 
substantial quantities of sugar and po- 
tatoes. Bolivian purchases of Argentine 
products in 1939 were 9,700,000 pesos and 
in 1940 were 14,800,000 pesos. 

Early in October, the Province of 
Santa Fe made a conversion offer af- 
fecting 6, 6% and 7 percent issues 
amounting to 50,500,000—reportedly suc- 
cessful. These issues would be replaced 
by 5 percent unified nationally guaran- 
teed bonds. 

Deposits of the principal commercial 
banks continue to increase and were 
4,482,000,000 pesos on October 1, com- 
pared with 4,454,000,000 pesos on Sep- 
tember 1. Clearing-house movements 
during October showed an increase over 
the record level of the preceding month, 
amounting to 4,694,000,000 pesos and 
4,332,000,000 pesos, respectively, com- 
pared with 3,347,000,000 pesos in October 
1940. The movement for the first 10 
months of the current year amounted to 
38,869,000,000 pesos, against 34,467,- 
000,000 during the same period of 1940. 

The amount of currency in circulation 
on October 31 was 1,260,000,000 pesos, 
against 1,251,000,000 on September 30. 
Gold reserves and gold and foreign re- 
serves held abroad on October 31 
amounted to 1,515,000,000 pesos, and the 
coverage for notes in circulation declined 
slightly from 120.94 percent the preced- 
ing month to 120.19 percent. The dis- 
counts by the Central Bank during Oc- 
tober were only 63,000 pesos, against 
547,000 pesos in September. 

Customhouse receipts from January 1 
to November 12 amounted to 163,751,000 
pesos, or 61,039,000 pesos less than during 
the same period of 1940. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Brazil Definitely Effective — 
The most-favored-nation commercial 


treaty signed in Buenos Aires on January 
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23, 1940, between Argentina and Brazil 
became definitely effective on November 
11, 1941, following exchange of ratifica- 
tions by the two governments in Rio de 
Janeiro on November 10, 1941. 

[For details concerning the above agree- 


ment see COMMERCE REports of February 17, 
1940.] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Crude and Semirefined Cottonseed Oil: 
Exportation Now Permitted Under Li- 
cense When Originating in Designated 
Areas.—Crude and semirefined cottonseed 
oil may now be exported from Brazil un- 
der previous export license when orig- 
inating in the States of Sergipe, Alagoas, 
Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio Grande do 
Norte, Ceara, Maranhao, Piauhy, Para, 
and Amazonas, according to an October 
25 order of the Brazilian Commission for 
the Defense of the National Economy. 
The order provides, however, that li- 
censes will not be granted to cottonseed 
exporters for shipments in excess of the 
normal exports of each firm. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of No- 
vember 1, 1941, for announcement of the gen- 
eral Brazilian export embargo on shipments 
of lard, cottonseed oil, and compound animal 
and vegetable fats.| 

Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Argentina Definitely Effec- 
tive-—See Argentina. 


British West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Coconuts Reduced in 
Dominica.—The export duty on coconuts 
has been reduced from 3 pence to 1 
penny per 100 nuts, by statutory rules 
and orders No. 42, published in the Dom- 
inica Official Gazette, November 4, 1941. 

Coarse and Rock Salt From British 
Sources Exempt From Import Duty in 
Dominica.—Coarse and rock salt from 
British sources is exempted from the im- 
port duty to 26s. 8d. per ton heretofore 
levied on this article, by statutory rules 
and orders No. 41 published in the Dom- 
inica Official Gazette, October 27, 1941. 
The import duty on coarse and rock salt 
from sources other than British coun- 
tries remains 40s. per ton. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Munitions of War and Supplies: Speci- 
fied Articles Not Exempted From Duty 
and Tazes.—A list of articles not entitled 
to the exemption from duty and taxes 
granted to munitions and war supplies 
in general under order in council of Oc- 
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tober 24, 1941, has been issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue and published in Customs Mem- 
orandum WM No. 52 (Supplement 2) of 
November 26, Ottawa. 

The articles which will be subject to 
duty and taxes are: Goggles, gloves, over- 
alls, coveralls, molders’ shoes, rubber 
clothing, and similar goods; foodstuffs; 
canteen supplies, cigarettes and tobacco, 
chocolate bars, soft drinks, and other 
articles for resale or for which a charge 
is made by the project to its personnel; 
washroom and rest-room supplies; gaso- 
line (excise tax); and goods purchased 
from other than licensed manufacturers 
or licensed wholesalers, provided that the 
bill or invoice for such goods purchased 
at one time is for an amount not exceed- 
ing $25—for example, small local pur- 
chases from retailers. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for No- 
vember 15, 1941, for previous announcement. | 

Export-Permit Requirements: Further 
Additions to Export-Permit List and 
Changes Affecting Articles on General 
List-—An order in council of November 
21, 1941, adds several products to the 
list of goods for which export permits 
are required, and orders by the Export 
Permit Branch, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, amend the general list 
affecting a few products, effective Novem- 
ber 27, according to the Canada Gazette 
(Extra), of November 24, Ottawa. 

The order in council adds the follow- 
ing articles to the export-permit list: 
Group 2—Greyfish or dogfish of the spe- 
cies squalidae, fresh, frozen, or salted. 
Group 4—Vanillin; birch and maple 
flooring; paper other than waste, paper 
boards, fiber boards, paper and board 
manufactures; pulp boards, all kinds. 
Group 8—Calcium carbide. 

Export permits are*not required for 
shipments of the following to the British 
Empire: Birch and maple flooring; birch 
and maple lumber; paper other than 
waste, paper boards, fiber boards, paper 
and board manufactures; waste paper, 
except newsprint side runs and mutila- 
tions; and pulp boards of all kinds—nor 
for copper (including brass and bronze) 
fabricated, other than copper wire of all 
kinds, rods, strip, sheets, tubes, and 
shapes not further fabricated. 

Under the Export Permit Branch or- 
ders, export permits are required for the 
following products regardless of country 
of destination: Cooking fats, other than 
lard; corn oil, crude or refined; palm oil, 
crude or refined; peanut oil, crude or re- 
fined; vegetable-oil foots; and vegetable- 
oil stock. 

Synthetic resins of all kinds may be 
exported to the British Empire and the 
United States without an export permit. 

Furs and Fur Skins: Export Permits 
Not Required for Shipments to the Brit- 
ish Empire, the United States, and Cer- 
tain Other Parts of the Western 


Hemisphere—Furs and fur skins are 
exempted from the requirement of an ex- 
port permit when shipped from Canada 
to any part of the British Empire, the 
United States, or other parts of the 
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Western Hemisphere (except colonies oy 
possessions of France within the Westery 
Hemisphere) , effective December 1, 194) 
under an order of the Export Permit 
Branch reported in Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 39 (Second Reyj. 
sion), supplement No. 4 of December 1 
Ottawa. 

[A previous order of November 24, 194) 
prohibited exports of furs and fur skins (ey. 
cept fur garments purchased by tourists) to 
all destinations, except under permit, but the 
new order permits such shipments to the des. 
tinations mentioned without the export per. 
mit. The earlier order was effective fo, 
several days only, pending investigation of 
supplies available for domestic needs.] 


Transport and Communication 


Director of Shipping Supervises Vesse] 
Charters.—All agents proposing to char. 
ter any vessel exceeding 500 tons gross 
register tons are now required to submit 
advance information regarding the pro- 
posed charter arrangements for the ap. 
proval of the Director of Shipping of the 
Canadian Shipping Board. This regula- 
tion was put into effect by an order of 
the Canadian Shipping Board issued No- 
vember 15, 1941. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai major commodity prices 
were reactionary the week ended Novem- 
ber 28 because of possible peaceful re- 
sults of current discussions, and local 
merchants and foreign traders restricted 
future commitments to a minimun, 
pending further clarification of the situa- 
tion. 


PRICE CONTROL MEASURE NOT ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY 


The retail-price situation in Shanghai, 
however, remains unsatisfactory, and 
frequently is not in conformity with the 
maximum limits set by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council. Many Chinese shop- 
keepers declare stocks are unavailable if 
municipally fixed prices are insisted upon 
by buyers. The council continued to re- 
voke retail licenses for  price-control 
violations, but the effect of the generally 
irregular practices is not yet very salu- 
tary. The council published a second list 
of price limits for branded goods, but 


the list of goods so treated still does not | 


comprise many of the leading necessities 
required by Chinese householders. The 
prices of meat and various other impor- 
tant foods remain at levels approxi- 
mating early November highs, and in 
some cases continue to rise. 


RISING PRICES IN OCCUPIED AREAS AFFECT 
SHANGHAI STOCKS 


The Shanghai outlook for commodity 
prices and supplies of many products 
continued clouded by higher and rising 
prices in North China and in other Japa- 
nese-controlled interior points, including 
cities of East Central China. It is al- 
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most impossible to control entirely ship- 
ments from Shanghai stocks to supply 
outside needs. 


SHANGHAI COMMODITY PRICES 


The Shanghai commodity market was 
extremely bearish throughout Septem- 
per—the wholesale price index increas- 
ing by 8.6 percent to 10.5 times the pre- 
hostilities level. All commodities in- 
creased in price, except cereals, which 
depreciated by 2.57 percent from August 
pecause of the rice-import policy adopted 
py the Shanghai Municipal Council and 
French Concession authorities. 


DIMINISHING IMPORTS AND OVERSUPPLY OF 
YuaN FAcTORS IN’ HIGHER PRICE 
LEVEL 
The oversupply of yuan currency and 

shortage of subsidiary notes are regarded 
as two contributory factors driving up 
the domestic price level. The local cur- 
rency situation is such that traders have 
become reluctant to sell their stocks at 
any price in return for yuan dollars un- 
less they are satisfied that those stocks 
are replaceable, and in many cases such 
replacement cannot be guaranteed. 
Moreover, the foreign exchange now be- 
ing provided by the Currency Stabiliza- 
tion Board at relatively favorable rates 
for essential imports failed to produce 
the slightest effect on local prices. The 
extremely sensitive market disregarded 
any advantage that might have been 
derived from special exchange and con- 
strued the consequent diminishing im- 
port trade as leading to a shortage of 
import goods. This, therefore, resulted 
in a wave of buying, engendered by the 
widespread belief that prices were 
headed towards still higher levels. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
financial markets during the week ended 
November 28, teetered nervously with no 
definite trend, pending further clarifica- 
tion of current parleys. Locally, there 
were developments inspiring further 
public confidence in the ability of mu- 
nicipal authorities to maintain a degree 
of stability in commodity prices in co- 
operation with the Stabilization Board 
and leading import firms. On November 
28 fapi was quoted on the black market 
at $US0.0434. This was also high for 
the week, with low of $US0.033,. Mili- 
tary scrip exchanged for national cur- 
rency at the rate of 31.50 for 100, while 
Bank of Japan yen was 2.50 times the 
value of yuan. Hua Hsing notes were 
redeemable at 2.05 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tient- 
sin, on November 28, fapi was quoted at 
$US0.05%4., unchanged from the week be- 
fore, but appreciated in terms of Federal 
Reserve bank currency, the latter ex- 
changing for yuan at the rate of 50 for 
100. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


of Additional 
License at 


Export 
Subject te 


Commodities 
Shanghai—A 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Shanghai customs notification dated 
November 20 prohibits the export from 
Shanghai without special permit of the 
following commodities: Raw cotton, cot- 
ton waste and fly, drawn-thread work, 
cross-stitch work and embroideries in 
whole or part of cotton, cotton lace and 
trimmings, containers and packing req- 
uisites, including metal cylinder drums 
and empty kerosene tins, mats of straw, 
reed or rush, and matting. 


Transport and Communication 


Inland Waterway Transportation Ex- 
pands,—Passenger and freight service on 
the South Canal between Tientsin and 
Lintsing in Shantung Province was be- 
gun in August. Waterway transporta- 
tion between Tientsin and Shischinach- 
wang is also to be inaugurated later. 

“Manchukuo” Bureau Announces 
Traffic Carried on Sungari River.—The 
River Navigation Bureau at Harbin an- 
nounced that during the summer months 
its vessels handled 800,000 tons of freight 
on the Sungari River, 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity in Cuba during 
November registered further progress, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1940, and most of the business and 
financial indexes moved at considerably 
higher levels than was the case at this 
time last year. Part of the advance in 
some instances, however, is due to 
higher commodity prices, heavy taxes, 
and other similar influences. 

A number of developments of out- 
standing importance to Cuban economy 
were recorded during the month of 
November. The bill authorizing the 
Government to negotiate a credit of 
$25,000,000 with the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington was passed by Congress 
and signed by the President. Decree 
No. 2982, promulgated on November 8, 
1941, ordered a general increase in the 
salaries and wages of workers in com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, and 
other activities regulated by existing 
labor legislation. (See ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, Dec. 6, 1941, p. 15.) 

Data of the Cuban Ministry of Agri- 
culture show the index of retail prices of 
ordinary food items in Habana during 
the period September 15 to October 15, 
1941, registering an increase of 3.4 per- 
cent—thus reaching the highest level in a 
number of years. The index number on 
October 15, 1941, compared with that on 
the corresponding date of 1940, showed 
an increase of almost 15 percent in the 
price level.. The upward trend con- 
tinued through November. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of Cuban products during 
September 1941 totaled $19,900,177, com- 
pared with $16,605,263 in August and $7,- 
073,097 in September 1940. Shipments 
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to the United States amounted to $15,- 
182,728, against $12,244,951 in the pre- 
ceding month and $6,607,472 in the cor- 
responding month last year. Exports to 
Europe totaled $3,384,763 during Sep- 
tember 1941 and consisted almost en- 
tirely of sugar and molasses shipped to 
the United Kingdom, tobacco and cigars 
to Spain, and 4,409 short tons of refined 
sugar valued at $131,394 to the U. S.S.R. 
This latter is the first shipment made to 
the U. S. S. R. in many years. Exports 
to Europe during August 1941 amounted 
to $3,421,697, against $207,928 in Septem- 
ber 1940. 

During the first 9 months of 1941, ex- 
ports aggregated $156,147,079, an in- 
crease of $49,932,632 or 47 percent, com- 
pared with the $106,214,447 worth ex- 
ported during the like period of 1940. 
Shipments to the United States, which 
amounted to $135,460,886 during the 
1941 period, increased by $48,785,223, or 
56.2 percent, compared with the $86,- 
675,663 worth exported during the cor- 
responding months of 1940. The per- 
centage of participation of the United 
States in total cumulative Cuban ex- 
ports again declined and amounted to 
86.7 percent during the first 9 months 
of 1941, against 88.3 percent during the 
first 8 months of the present year. It 
was higher, however, than the 81.6 per- 
cent obtaining during the first 9 months 
of 1940. This decline is accounted for 
by increased purchases of Cuban sugar 
and molasses by the United Kingdom. 

Unofficial compilations show that ex- 
ports of Cuban raw sugar amounted to 
2,769,802 Spanish long tons during the 
period January 1 to November 15, 1941, 
inclusive, compared with 1.931,413 dur- 
ing the corresponding 1940 period. 

Cuban exports of tobacco and tobacco 
products totaled $1,277,244 during Octo- 
ber 1941, compared with $1,139,414 in 
September and $1,021,502 in October 
1940. 

Shipments of early winter vegetables 
increased sharply in November, in line 
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with the usual seasonal pattern in this 
trade. Exports of tomatoes, the chief 
item, were far below the total exported 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
Shipments of eggplant, peppers, and cu- 
cumbers were also smaller. On the 
other hand, November 1941 exports of 
okra, lima beans, and other miscellane- 
ous vegetables compared favorably with 
the movement during the equivalent 
month of last year. Shipments of fresh 
fruit declined materially from the vol- 
ume of last year in all of the important 
classifications, such as grapefruit, pine- 
apples, and plantains. Bananas and 
other miscellaneous fruit, however, were 
in larger Gemand. 


Exchange and Finance 


Export-Import Bank Loan of $25,000,- 
000.—The Cuban Congress toward the 
end of November passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed, a bill (promulgated as Law 
No. 31) authorizing the Government to 
secure a loan of $25,000,000 from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. The 
funds thus obtained will be allocated for 
public works, agricultural development, 
development of the mining and cattle 
industries, public health, general develop- 
ment of national resources, etc. 

To service and amortize the loan, the 
following taxes have been set up: (1) 
A one-fourth of 1 percent gross sales 
tax; (2) taxes totaling 16 cents per 325- 
pound bag of raw sugar produced (these 
taxes are now in effect, but proceeds are 
used for other purposes); (3) 50 percent 
of the receipts of certain Government- 
owned waterworks; and (4) income from 
tariffs or assessments to be collected 
from persons who use, or derive benefit 
from, public works executed under the 
law. To provide revenues to offset the 
loss of income from the sugar taxes as- 
signed to payment of the loan, a 20 per- 
cent surcharge is established on certain 
profits taxes, and a 10 percent surcharge 
is established on the stamp tax. 

The law further provides for a guar- 
anty of 5 percent of all customs revenues 
to be used for the service and amortiza- 
tion of the loan, if it should be found 
‘ necessary to use the revenue for loan- 
service purposes. 

Increased domestic postage and tele- 
graphic rates now in effect and provided 
for in a previous loan law (repealed by 
the present law) will remain in force. 

Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues in the period January 1 to No- 
vember 22, 1941, were 66,701,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance. In the cor- 
responding period of 1940 the figure was 
65,903,000 pesos. The current-year total 
does not include budgetary revenues 
amounting to 2,000,000 pesos, which were 
applied to the repayment of a similar 
amount advanced the Government in 
1940 by the Cuban affiliate of a United 
States oil company. It likewise does not 
include the proceeds from the blanket tax 
surcharges created by the _ so-called 
Emergency Tax Law of September 8, 
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which amounted to 831,000 pesos up to 
and including November 22. These re- 
ceipts are being set aside in a special fund 
for the service of the short-térm Treas- 
ury notes which the Cuban Government 
is authorized to issue under the above- 
mentioned Emergency Tax Law. 

An amount of 700,000 pesos of these 
notes was iSsued during the fortnight 
ended November 8—retired in full on 
November 22, 1941. An _ additional 
2,000,000 pesos of these short-term notes 
was to be issued before December 1. 
These additional notes will reportedly 
bear interest at 3 percent per annum and 
will mature within 90 days from the date 
of their issue. They will be offered to 
the public by the Ministry of Finance 
through local banks, which will accept 
Subscriptions and which will receive a 
sales commission of oOne-eighth of 1 
percent. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 period were 69,363,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 71,216,000 in the 1940 period. 

Habana Customs Collections, Octo- 
ber.—Collections at the Habana custom- 
house during October 1941 totaled 2,785,- 
000 pesos, compared with 2,699,000 in 
October 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salt of Domestic Production Exempted 
from Consumption-Tazr Increase.—The 
increase in the Cuban consumption tax 
on salt from 0.005 to 0.006 peso per 
pound, which was imposed by the emer- 
gency tax law of September 9, 1941, will 
not be applied, from that date, to salt of 
domestic preduction, according to Cuban 
presidential decree No. 3036, published 
in the Official Gazette of Cuba of Novem- 
ber 15, 1941. 

This exemption from the increased tax 
was made so that salt of Cuban produc- 
tion would receive the same tax treat- 
ment as is accorded to imports of salt of 
United States origin, which were ex- 
empted from the consumption-tax in- 
crease under provisions of the reciprocal 
trade agreement between the _ two 
countries. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo 
ber 4 and 18, 1941, for announcements of 
the Cuban emergency tax law, and of No- 
vember 15, 1941, for the exemption accorded 
to salt of United States origin.| 


Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Collections of 
customs ard internal revenues from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 31, 1941, have increased 
$288 000 over the same period of 1940, 
according to newspaper reports. 

The Dominican Government resumed 
control of customhouses on April 1. 
Since then no monthly statements have 
been published on customs and internal- 
revenue receipts, as was previously done 
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by the General Receivership of Customs, 

Because of this lack of monthly fig. 
ures for the greater part of 1941, it is only 
possible to estimate the 1941 collection 
figures by adding the abovementioned 
increase to the known collections for 
1940. During 1940 these combined cuys- 
toms and internal-revenue collections 
amounted to $4,750,000 up to October 
3l—and, adding $289,000, the total of 
$5,039,000 represents total collections for 
1941 up to October 31. 


Transport and Communication 


Dominican Company Initiates New 
Steamshin Service—A new monthly 
steamship service between Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, the north-coast port Puerto Plata, 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico, was re- 
cently inaugurated by the Naviera Do- 
minicana, C. por A., the only Dominican- 
owned steamship line. 

Previous to this service, the only regu- 
larly scheduled means of transporting 
cargo from the north coast of the Do- 
minican Republic to Puerto Rico was 
overland to Ciudad Trujillo and then by 
ship to San Juan. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


The easing of the international politi- 
cal situation, combined with more liberal 
credit facilities and continued improve- 
ment in agriculture, has restored public 
confidence, and business has become in- 
creasingly active. Commercial interests 
are urging that importers be authorized 
to draw on their quotas through January 
1942, so that orders may be placed imme- 
diately. The Government decree estab- 
lishing an Office of Export Control to 
provide a rigid inspection and control of 
agricultural exports has received wide- 
spread approval. The office is expected 
to assume its functions in December. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural situation grows in- 
creasingly better, and farmers are opti- 
mistic over future markets. With the 
arrival of the agricultural mission from 
the United States, considerable interest 
has been noted in future markets for 
rubber and rice, and measures to im- 
prove standards of exportable crude 
rubber have been requested. 

The Ecuadoran coffee quota, estab- 
lished by the Inter-American Coffee Con- 
ference (166,500 bags, together with an 
authorization to export up to 15 percent 
of the 1942-43 quota in advance) has 
been made public. It is reported that 
efforts will be made to fill all orders from 
the United States despite the coffee 
shortage and the rise in local producers’ 
prices. 

The current rice crop has been one of 
the best in the history of Ecuador, and 
earlier doubts regarding the unusually 
heavy stocks have been replaced by en- 
thusiasm over new market opportunities. 
A number of shipments have been made 
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to Bolivia at good prices, interest was 
expressed by Venezuelan importers, and 
there were indications of renewed ship- 
ments to the Cuban market. 

Cotton production in the Province of 
Manabi, though greater than in any 
previous year, is expected to fall short of 
meeting requirements for domestic con- 
sumption. Prices have continued to rise, 
and it is believed that a small quantity 
will have to be imported. Production of 
balsa wood has been greatly stimulated 
by increased demand from the United 
States, and exports have more than 
doubled, compared with a year ago. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cumulative statistics covering the first 
g months of the year show a decline of 
90.3 percent in the value of imports and 
an increase of 14.7 percent in exports, 
compared with the same month of 1940. 
Total imports for the period were valued 
at 108,334,332 sucres ($7,222,289), of 
which about 74 percent was of U. S. 
origin. Exports during the same period 
amounted to 145,547,395 sucres ($9,703,- 
160), but the share of the United States 
declined slightly to 73.6 percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—During the 
month of October, the Ministry of 
Finance completed the revision of the 
individual exchange quotas for the im- 
porters of Guayaquil. The quotas are 
based mainly on the dollar exchange paid 
by importers during the years 1939 and 
1940 and amount to $590,000 United 
States currency, monthly, for Guayaquil. 

Dollar exchange granted during Octo- 
ber (in general, expeditiously) amounted 
to $640,000, divided as follows (in thou- 
sands of dollars): For legally established 
merchants, 557; for government entities 
and municipalities, 25; for development 
of agriculture and industrial plants, 57; 
for private individuals, 1. 

Customs Receipts.—Customs receipts at 
the port of Guayaquil, through which ap- 
proximately 90 percent of Ecuadoran im- 
ports pass, amounted to 31,860,000 sucres 
for the period January 1 to October 31, 
compared with 37,358,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concerning Exchange of 
Goods Concluded With Turkey.—An 
agreement regulating the exchange of 
merchandise between Germany and Tur- 
key was signed at Ankara on October 10 
and is expected to remain in force until 
March 31, 1943, said an announcement in 
the Deutscher Reichsanzeiger No. 237, 
Berlin, October 10, 1941. 

German exports to Turkey of some 
200,000,000 reichsmarks’ worth of indus- 
trial products (including war material) 
are contemplated during the period 
covered by the agreement, while Turkey 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


is expected to supply in return minerals 
and agricultural products of equal value. 

Duties Removed on Exports to the 
Netherlands.* 


Greece 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


All Mail Service Suspended.—All mail 
service (including air mail) from the 
United States to Greece has been sus- 
pended, effective from November 26, 1941, 
until further notice, according to an an- 
nouncement in the U. S. Postal Bulletin 
of November 28. 


[Parcel-post service was suspended on May 
17, 1941.] 


Olives and Olive Oil: Special Taxes on 
Production for Export.* 


Cotton Waste: Import Duty Reduced 
on Short-Fiber Waste.* 


Liberia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Revised Upward.—aA- 


revision of the customs tariff of Liberia, 
by which import duties are materially 
increased on a wide range of commodi- 
ties, has been made by an act approved 
December 16, 1940, which became effec- 
tive July 1, 1941. 

Existing duties have been increased on 
various food items, clothing, footwear, 
building materials, office supplies, and 
numerous other commodities. Articles, 
formerly duty free, which have been 
made dutiable in the revised schedule in- 
clude fertilizers, medicines, printed 
matter, type, printing presses, radio, 
telephone, telegraph, and other electrical 
apparatus and appliances, musical in- 
struments, automobiles, aircraft, and 
motion pictures. A few rates have been 
reduced, and some changes from a specific 
to an ad valorem basis (and vice versa) 
have been made. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 
AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The general agricultural situation has 
in some respects been adversely affected 
by rainy late-spring weather in most 
sections. Spring sowing of wheat was 
considerably below normal, and the area 
seeded this year is not expected to ex- 
ceed 258,000 acres. Estimated produc- 
tion is now set at 8,800,000 bushels—just 
short of norraal requirements. It is ex- 
pected that some wheat will have to be 
imported next year. 

The New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture has urged increased production of 
grass and clover seeds for British needs. 
Mangold cultivation for stock condition- 
ing will probably be increased beyond the 
9,000-acre crop of last season. The Gov- 
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ernment has appealed for increased 
potato acreage in view of the expected 
shortage. 

Butter production for August, Septem- 
ber, and October was 23 percent below a 
year ago; cheese production was 27 per- 
cent higher for the same period. Indi- 
cations point to total cheese production 
of about 150,000 tons for the full season 
rather than the anticipated output of 
160,000 tons. Butter production may be 
less than 110,000 tons for the year. 

The Government is desirous of insuring 
the most rapid possible expansion in the 
production of domestic tobacco leaf. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Minister of Supply stated recently 
that New Zealand wool manufacturing 
facilities had increased considerably. 
However, the shortage of some lines of 
woolen goods is likely to continue, as im- 
ports were drastically cut and the Do- 
minion is concentrating on supplying 
the military demands at home and in 
the field. 

The use of machinery on New Zealand 
farms is increasing. High wages and 
military enlistments have stimulated 
purchases of equipment by the more 
prosperous farmers. 

The electric-power needs of the past 
winter were met with only a narrow mar- 
gin of excess. Officials, however, fore- 
see considerable difficulty next June to 
August, as new equipment is slow in ar- 
riving. Increased output is certain, but 
it is feared that increased demand may 
outstrip facilities. The South Island sit- 
uation has been relatively good, while 
North Island demand has required the 
use of reserves from steam auxiliaries. 
Though rationing has not yet been re- 
sorted to, the consumer has repeatedly 
been urged to save current. 

A labor shortage, while not yet acute, 
is becoming progressively worse. Serv- 


ice to the public is declining, store de- 
liveries are curtailed, and hotel service 
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is limited. The shortage has necessi- 
tated delays, higher prices, and declin- 
ing efficiency. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports during the first 9 months 
of this year amounted to £NZ52,200,000 
and imports to £NZ35,600,000, compared 
with £NZ57,400,000 and £NZ38,300,000, 
respectively, in the same period of 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


General Developments.—Continued evi- 
dence of excess funds in the hands of 
the public is furnished by record betting 
at race meetings. A scarcity of luxury 
items is partially responsible. There is 
unofficial talk of forced savings to syphon 
off accumulations resulting from high 
wages and steady employment. The war 
savings campaign is being vigorously 
pushed. 

The Finance Minister has announced 
that £NZ15,000,000 were spent from Janu- 
ary to June of this year for war purposes, 
compared with £NZ6,600,000 during the 
same period last year. Other expendi- 
tures and receipts were not changed sub- 
stantially. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


BUSINESS WELL SUSTAINED 


The forward movement of business was 
well sustained during November. Con- 
tributing factors were settled political 
conditions following the change of ad- 
ministration on October 9; increased buy- 
ing as a result of spreading employment 
in the Canal Zone; and improved tourist 
business. The more realistic policy to- 
ward business initiated by the new Gov- 
ernment was reflected in a relaxation of 
tension and consequent strengthening 
of confidence in the future. The Govern- 
ment’s announced intention of lowering 
the cost of living through relaxing the 
present rigid tariff policy toward prime 
food commodities was well received by 
merchants and consumers. 

The first such revision was scheduled to 
occur December 1, with the duty on Irish 
potatoes lowered from 10 cents to 2 cents 
per kilogram—it being the expressed in- 
tention of the Government that con- 
sumers receive the full benefit of this 
Saving. It is understood that comparable 
reductions will be made in meats, rice, 
dairy products, and other items that 
figure prominently in the Panamanian 
diet and which are not produced locally in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy growinr 
demand. 


INFLUENCE OF U. S. MEASURES 


Firms supplying building materials of 
various kinds are encountering difficulty 
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in obtaining essential items affected by 
priorities in the United States. Because 
of the interwoven relationship of Panama 
and the Canal Zone it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between defense and nondefense 
requirements, and there is strong senti- 
ment in favor of classifying all of Pan- 
ama’s imports as defense items. 

Measures taken for redirecting the dis- 
tribution of United States goods through 
acceptable channels have been effective 
in Panama. They have in particular 
obviated the obtaining of materials by 
commission agents acting for interests 
working in the background. Retail 
trade likewise has undergone a process 
of realignment. These measures and the 
freezing of certain funds in the United 
States have had no adverse effect on 
the general economy of Panama. 

Gasoline imports reached a new high 
of 1,206,891 gallons in October, compared 
with the previous high of 1,183,918 in 
July—refiecting the increased use of 
motor vehicles. Automobile dealers re- 
port excellent business. Motion-picture 
attendance has been the highest in his- 
tory, and a new de luxe theater in 
Panama City was opened. 


ToOuRISTS—HOUSING—ELECTRIC RATES 


In addition to the 8,196 persons 
brought to the Isthmus by ship and 
plane during October, there were 5,864 
tourist passengers, compared with 6,294 
and 4,199, respectively, during Septem- 
ber. 

Notwithstanding the completion of 
many new residences and apartments, 
the housing shortage remains acute, and 
rents are high. 

Electric-light rates have been reduced 
as a result of an agreement between the 
utility company and the Government. 
Resultant aggregate saving to the public: 
about $12,000 monthly. For the present 
the reduction is in the form of a discount 
on all bills; it will later be absorbed in 
the rate structure. 


EFFECTS OF NEW “BUSINESS-NATIONALIZA- 
TION” 


The nationalization of commerce went 
into effect without modifications on 
October 28. All commercial establish- 
ments operated by Japanese are now 
closed. While the law is also applicable 
to Chinese and East Indians, a few ex- 
ceptions were made and licenses were 
granted. In the case of the East Indians, 
the Anglo-Panama commercial treaty is 
being respected and they are given until 
January 1, 1942, to liquidate. Many 
establishments formerly operated by na- 
tionals of the restricted races are now 
being operated by Panamanians. Amer- 
icans engaged in business in Panama 
were not affected by the law, and many of 
them already have been granted licenses 
to continue operations. Amendment of 
the law for the purpose of relaxing some 
restrictions on Americans has been con- 
sidered, so that desirable Americans en- 
gaged in legitimate business may be 
encouraged. 
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Banks report that collections con- 
tinued good, with a minimum of requests 
for extension. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Paper Money Withdrawn From 
Circulation—The new paper money is- 
sued on October 2 has been officially 
withdrawn from circulation under the 
impact of general dissatisfaction. The 
Executive has urged that the remaining 
$14,000 of the original $250,000 in circu- 
lation be presented promptly at the 
Banco Nacional for conversion into silver 
balboas or United States dollars. 

Measures To Encourage Thrift.—The 
Government is endeavoring to encourage 
thrift among the large number of gain- 
fully employed. To this end, it has not 
only abolished public gambling but has 
expanded the services of savings banks 
and has established a money-order sys- 
tem for the use of workers in remitting 
funds to the interior of the country. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No significant 
change occurred in the exchange situa- 
tion during the 6 weeks ended’ November 
22. The supply of dollars has been ade- 
quate to take care of the demand to meet 
regular mercantile and service require- 
ments—owing to the continued exporta- 
tion, at favorable prices, of leading 
commodities such as cotton, minerals, 
sugar, and wool. The Central Reserve 
Bank’s special exchange reserve fund, 
apart from the $10,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank credit (which so far has not 
been used), remains at a highly satisfac- 
tory level. 

During September and October, two 
shipments of gold bars were reportedly 
received from Japan, amounting to 263 
and 557.7 kilograms, respectively, for use 
in the purchase of Peruvian goods. 

Sterling supply and demand became 
more nearly balanced as a result of ex- 
port limitations in the sterling area. It 
is reliably reported that the Anglo- 
Peruvian payments agreement has finally 
been signed. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Most of the available indexes of busi- 
ness conditions indicate further recession 
during the latter half of November. Par- 
ticularly significant were marked declines 
in prices of major Philippine commodities 
and a sharp drop in building activity. 
The value of security sales also fell, while 
stock prices were generally lower. 

The only exception to the downward 
trend was with respect to bank clearings 
which continued to increase, owing pri- 
marily to heavy Government defense ex- 
penditures. 
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EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES MOUNTING 


Philippine export trade in October 
amounted in value to 35,250,000 pesos, a 
gain of nearly 35 percent over September. 
(Peso equals $0.50.) Shipments of copra 
and coconut oil were the highest of the 
year, and abaca exports the highest for 
any month but August. Exports of gold 
and of chrome ore, valued at 10,480,000 
and 1, 977,000 pesos, respectively, estab- 
lished all-time records. Ninety-four per- 
cent of Philippine export trade in October 
was with the United States. 

Import trade was somewhat lower. 
Valued at 23,535,000 pesos, it declined 13 
percent from September. While the 
tendency toward greater importation of 
foodstuffs continued, the inability of U.S. 
exporters to fill orders was reflected in 
lower imports of such prcducts as ma- 
chinery and parts and electrical goods. 
Imports from the United States ac- 
counted for 73 percent of the total im- 
port trade in October. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar Exports Controlled.—Distribu- 
tion of Philippine export sugar in 1942 
was placed under Government control by 
executive order, November 19, 1941. The 
order provides for the establishment of a 
centralized board which will issue licenses 
for export and will control and allocate 
shipping space. It also calls for the 
pooling of proceeds of all sales of export 
sugar and the equitable distribution of 
funds among producers. 

Provision is made for a measure of con- 
tro] over prices. Toa large extent actual 
trading in export sugar will be continued 
through established channels. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Goteborg Free Port Expands.—A com- 
pany has been established to build a 
new cold-storage plant in the free port 
of Goteborg. The share capital will be 
at least $138,000 ‘conversion made at 
the rate of 1 crown=23 cents) but not 
more than $414,000. The plant—to be 
exceptionally large, is estimated to cost 
between $230,000 and $345,000. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Price-Equalization Fee Established on 
Erports to Finland.—A fee of 12 percent 
of the sales price has been imposed on 
Swiss exports to Finland, effective from 
October 16, 1941, according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel No. 246, Berlin, 
October 21, 1941. The proceeds are to 
be used to pay “premiums” (price adjust- 
ments) to importers of Finnish goods— 
to make imports from that source 
possible. 

Butter and Cheese: Temporary Exemp- 
tion from Turn-over Tax and Compensa- 
tory Import Duty.* 
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Commercial Law Digests 


Regulations Concerning Use of Farm 
Tractors—To promote cultivation of 
available land, the Swiss Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy on September 
27, 1941, issued an ordinance, effective 
from October 2, concerning Government 
supervision of the use of agricultural 
tractors. 

The ordinance requires that a census 
be taken of all agricultural tractors suit- 
able for conversion to the use of gen- 
erator gas as fuel, and that those to be 
converted within a specified time shall 
be designated by the Cantonal offices of 
the Division of Agriculture. These offices 
may require owners of converted tractors 
to perform work for others in their lo- 
cality, at specified rates. The ordinance 
also provides for periodic inspection of 
such tractors and for courses of instruc- 
tion in their driving and maintenance. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


RETAIL TRADE LICENSING 


The “Location of Retail Business 
Order” issued by the Board of Trade on 
November 12, 1941, provides that after 
January 1, 1942, no persons will be al- 
lowed, except under license, to use any 
premises for the retail sale of any cate- 
gories of goods or the performance of any 
Services specified in a schedule attached 
to the order, if those goods were not being 
sold or if those services were not being 
performed at the premises in question 
during the base period from December 
1940 to October 23, 1941. 
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The latter date was selected because 
this was the day on which the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
announced in the House of Commons 
that some type of retail licensing was 
being considered by the authorities. 
Consequently any trader, who at any time 
after October 23, 1941, starts a new busi- 
ness or takes on a new category of goods 
or services specified in the schedule at 
premises where such business was not 
being carried on at any time during the 
basic period will not be able to continue 
doing so after January 1, 1942, without a 
license. 


In general, the policy of the Board of 
Trade will be to grant licenses only if it 
can be clearly shown that goods or serv- 
ices which the applicant proposes to sell 
or perform are reasonably required to 
provide for essentia] needs of the public in 
the area concerned. 


Applications for licenses for certain 
classes of traders will, however, receive 
special treatment. Traders who have 
lost the use of their premises through 
enemy action, through action taken by 
the forces of the Crown in the defense of 
the Realm, or through requisitioning by 
a Government department, will receive 
licenses, provided: (1) the alternative 
premises which the trader proposes to 
use are within a reasonable distance of 
his former premises; (2) the application 
for a license is made within 30 days of the 
date on which the use of the former 
premises was lost; (3) that he proposes 
to carry on the same category or cate- 
gories of trade or business as he carried 
on at the premises, use of which he lost. 

Traders who have lost the use of their 
premises as the result of enemy action 
and are accommodated in temporary 
premises by local authorities with a view 
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to insuring supplies of essential goods in 
heavily bombed areas will receive licenses 
for this purpose. A local authority will 
normally make such provision only for 
traders who were established in their 
areas before destruction occurred. 
When two businesses in the same locality 
are amalgamated, the granting of any 
license required to enable the combined 
business to be carried on at the premises 
of one of them will be favorably con- 
sidered. 

The schedule attached to the order 
lists 48 broad retail trade categories and 
4 services, namely hairdressing, beauty 
treatment, circulating libraries, and auc- 
tioneers. The licenses will be issued re- 
gionally on behalf of the Board of Trade 
by local price-regulation committees, but 
applications will not be accepted before 
December 11, 1941. The penalty for 
contravention of the order is imprison- 
ment not exceeding 3 months and/or fine 
not exceeding £100. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unsolicited Gifts of New or Used Cloth- 
ing Imported Coupon-Free.—Unsolicited 
gift parcels of new or used clothing, less 
than 5 pounds in weight, may be im- 
ported coupon-free into the United 
Kingdom, says an announcement by the 
Board of Trade. 


[Normally clothing is subject to strict 
rationing in the United Kingdom, and indi- 
viduals must surrender clothing coupons for 
any such purchase. ] 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issues and Other Financial 
Measures.—The Diario Oficial of October 
6 contained a law including a number of 
financial measures, the most important 
of which were as follows: 

(1) The Government is authorized to 
issue 25,000,000 pesos of 5 percent 
internal bonds to cover obligations per- 
taining to public works and other com- 
mitments made prior to 1941. Pending 
the emission of these bonds the Govern- 
ment was authorized to issue an equiva- 
lent amount of Treasury drafts, payable 
in Uruguayan or foreign currency, to bear 
not more than 5 percent interest and to 
run not more than 5 years. 

(2) The Government’s participation in 
the profits of the Bank of the Republic 
are to be applied, in and after 1940, in 
the following manner: (a) To general 
revenues, 1,200,000 pesos; (b) to the an- 
nual insta.Iment for construction of the 
Legislative Palace, 50,000 pesos; (c) to 
the State Railways deficit, 120,000 pesos; 
(d) to the Civil Retirement and Pension 
Fund, 300,000 pesos; (e) to expenditures 
on schools, pursuant to the law of Octo- 
ber 25, 1939, up to 1,000,000 pesos; (/) 
to general revenues, any balance remain- 
ing. 

(3) The Government is authorized to 
issued 15.474,000 persos of 21% percent, 
15-year bonds, and to deliver these to 
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the Bank of the Republic in payment of 
the Government’s obligation to the Bank 
in connection with the liquidation of 
the Autonomous Amortization Bureau’s 
bonds. 

(4) The Mortgage Bank is required to 
contribute 300,000 pesos annually for 
service of the 5 percent external loan of 
1914 and an equal amount for the Rural 
Development and Colonization Loan. 

(5) A previous requirement that 27 
percent of the exchange profits be ear- 
marked for the “Public Works Plan” of 
1940 and 1941 is repealed. The 19,900,- 
000 pesos authorized to be spent for these 
works will be covered from the proceeds 
of an issue of 22,000,000 pesos of bonds 
which the Government is now authorized 
to make. 

(6) The proceeds of a number of new, 
increased, and revised taxes are to be 
allocated to the Old-Age Pensions Fund. 
The taxes involved are practically all of 
those listed on page 27 of ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 15, except 
the general sales tax of 15 per mil. 

(7) The various authorizations em- 
powering the Government to issue Treas- 
ury drafts and bonds are now consoli- 
dated into a single authorization, under 
which the Government may issue up to 
10,000,000 pesos of these obligations, with 
maturities of from 2 to 12 months, at no 
more than 5 percent interest. The serv- 
ice of these drafts and bonds is to be cov- 
ered from general revenues. 

Exchange Quotas——On November 6 an 
exchange quota of $US500,000 for impor- 
tations from Spain, at the controlled 
rate, was announced, divided as follows: 
Construction iron, $300,000; iron shapes 
and sheets, $150,000; iron ingots for 
foundries, $50,000. 

On the same day a quota of $US11,500, 
at the free rate, was granted to countries 
without quota for the importation of raw 
tobacco. 

In November there was announced an 
allotment of £800,000, at the controlled 
rate, for importations from Great 
Britain. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Requirement for Import Declaration 
Within 10 Days From Unloading Of Ship 
Suspended Until Further Notice.—The 
Uruguayan requirement that entry of 
imported merchandise into the customs 
warehouse by the importer, through a 
“despachante” (customs broker), must 
be effected within 10 days after the goods 
have been unloaded from the ship, has 
been suspended until further notice by 
a decree of September 30, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, October 10, 
1941, Montevideo. This entry, which 
was made by a declaration called “Mani- 
fiesto de Contralor,” and on which full 
information regarding the shipment was 
required to be declared, will not be re- 
quired for the time being, the decree 
states, because of the censorship on 
navigation. 


{Owners of the mimeographed circular 
F. T. No. 644, P. S. No. 19 (R) “Preparing 
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Shipments to Uruguay,” dated November 7, 
1940, should mark the first paragraph under 
the section “Entry and warehousing” On pp, 
7-8, “suspended until further notice” oy 
words to that effect.) 

Cosmetics: Prior Approval By Min- 
istry Of Public Health Required.—a] 
cosmetics, imported or manufactured in 
Uruguay, must have the prior approva] 
of the Uruguayan Ministry of Public 
Health before they may be advertised, 
manufactured, or placed on sale, effec. 
tive from February 14, 1942—under pro- 
visions of a decree dated November 5, 
published in the Diaro Oficial, November 
14, 1941, Montevideo. Petitions for the 
required authority to the Ministry of 
Public Health must be accompanied by a 
certificate issued by an official laboratory 
stating that the required analysis of the 
product in question has been made. 

The decree also establishes maximum 
fines of 500 pesos for noncompliance With 
these regulations. 

Pharmaceutical Specialties: Proposed 
New Regulations Governing Preparation, 
Analysis, Sale, Eitc—A project of law 
which would set up new regulations in 
Uruguay governing the _ preparation, 
analysis, and sale, etc., of pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties was sent to the General 
Assembly by the President on September 
19, 1941, according to the Diario Oficial, 
October 9, 1941, Montevideo. The pro- 
posed law defines pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties and provides for their analysis 
(as formerly) by the Ministry of Public 
Health. Those already analyzed would 
not be required to be analyzed again. 

The prescribed fee for inscription and 
analysis would remain at 20 pesos per 
product. Only pharmacies would be 
permitted to sell pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties, and the Executive Power would 
have the authority, through the Min- 
istry of Health, to fix retail prices. Ad- 
vertising would be limited to products 
registered with the Ministry of Health, 
and would be subject to prior approval 
by a special commission set up for that 
purpose. 

All laboratories preparing pharmaceu- 
tical specialties would have to be man- 
aged by a chemist pharmacist, who 
would be responsible to the Ministry of 
Public Health. All such specialties not 
registered with the Ministry of Public 
Health would be considered as a “secret 
remedy,” would be prohibited sale, and 
would be confiscated and _ destroyed 
when discovered. The proposed law 
would also prohibit naming pharmaceu- 
tical specialties by words related to their 
therapeutical properties. Fines, ranging 
from 10 to 100 pesos, are provided for 
infractions of the law. 

Vegetable Seeds: Purity and Germina- 
tion Import Standards Established.— 
Standards for purity and germination 
for certain vegetable seeds imported into 
Uruguay have been established by a de- 
cree of October 29, 1941, published in 
the Diario Oficial, November 14, 1941, 
Montevideo. The following are the re- 
quired percentages of purity and germi- 
nation, respectively: chicory, endive, and 
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carrots, 90 percent purity and 55 per- 
cent germination; onions, leeks, aniseed, 
celery, asparagus, peppers, watermelon, 
squash, artichoke, fennel, parsley, salsify, 
and spinach, 95 percent purity and 55 
percent germination; beets, melon, cu- 
cumber, lettuce, cress, radishes, toma- 
toes, and eggplant, 95 percent purity 
and 70 percent germination; and cab- 
page, chickpeas, cauliflower, turnip, 
lentils, beans, peas, broad beans, and 
sweet corn, 95 percent purity and 80 
percent germination. 

Seeds which do not conform to the 
above standards may not be imported, 
and seeds containing more than 3 per- 
cent of other seeds may not be sold in 
Uruguay. 

Oiticica Oil: Import Duty Reduced.* 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Mining Companies Granted General 
License To Export Gold.—Under Presi- 
dential decree of November 18, 1941, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of the 
same day, general licenses (revocable in 
character) for the export of gold may 
be issued to recognized mining com- 
panies. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Customs Classification of Motion- 
Picture Projectors.—To provide for clas- 
sification of motion-picture projectors 
according to width of film and to encour- 
age the use of 36- and 16-millimeter 
motion pictures for cultural purposes, 
the Ministry of Finance of Venezuela, 
by resolution dated November 24, 1941, 
has modified Numeral 331 of the customs 
tariff to read as follows: 331—Motion- 
picture projectors: (A) To project films 
of 35 millimeters or more, 5 bolivares per 
gross kilogram. (B) To project films of 
8 to 16 millimeters, 2 bolivares per gross 
kilogram. (C) Accessories for motion- 
picture projecting apparatus, 5 bolivares 
per gross kilogram. 

Imitation Straw for Hats Classified — 
Resolution of the Ministry of Finance 
dated November 24 provides for the fol- 
lowing addition to Numeral 204 of the 
customs tariff law: 204—Straw. (G) 
Imitations of straw for hats, 0.40 bolivar. 

Toasted Wheat Flakes Classified.— 
Since no appropriate classification has 
heretofore existed in the Venezuelan 
customs tariff in respect to foodstuffs 
made from whole wheat, the Ministry of 
Finance has issued a resolution modi- 
fying the tariff schedule by the addition 
of subhead (C) to Numeral 26 which 
Treads as follows: 26—Wheat. (C). In 
flakes pressed and toasted by steam, 0.10 
bolivar per gross kilogram. 

Classification of Waste-Paper Im- 
ports —Dfficulty in obtaining supplies of 
cellulose raw materials for the domestic 
paper industry has prompted the is- 
issuance of a resolution to permit im- 
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portation of waste paper under the same 
duty classification as cellulose wood pulp. 
Numeral 238 now reads: 238—cellulose 
pulp in bulk, in perforated sheets or as 
waste to make paper, 0.04 bolivar. 

Cook Stoves, Water Heaters, and Ac- 
cessories Classified Duty-Free—As of 
November 24, 1941, Numeral 444 has been 
modified to read as follows: 444—ma- 
chinery and apparatus: (G) Cook stoves, 
water heaters, ovens, accessories and re- 
placement parts for cook stoves, ovens 
and water heaters, duty-free. (These 
spec fications apply to cook stoves, ovens, 
and water heaters and to accessories and 
repair parts for the same and for others 
that use fuels other than coal or wood.) 


Transport and Communication 


Presidential Decree Revises Ship- 
Measurement Regulations —A new sys- 
tem of measurement of merchant-vessel 
tonnage has been established through 
Presidential decree. It is more in ac- 
cord with international practice than 
that previously used. 

For many years it has been the prac- 
tice in Venezuela to determine vessels’ 
tonnage by measuring them according to 
a regulation issued by the Ministry of 
War and Navy. It provided for no de- 
ductions for machinery spaces, crew 
quarters, etc., in determining cargo ton- 
nage, and, as a result, harbor dues, pilot 
fees, buoy taxes, and other charges 
against vessels based on tonnage classi- 
fications have been high. 





War! 


(Continued from p. 3) 


War's Effect on 
Foreign Trade 


The United States is at war. How 
long the war will last and how completely 
war will affect the life of the individual 
is a matter of speculation that only time 
will settle. 

But the extent to which foreign trade 
will be affected is hardly a matter of con- 
jecture. The traditional purpose of our 
foreign commerce will be reversed. Ships 
will enter foreign ports primarily to ob- 
tain goods rather than to dispose of ex- 
cesses. Cargoes essential to the national 
defense will have shipping priority. Con- 
trols, already in effect, will be extended; 
new regulations will be enacted. 

With these changes in commercial pol- 
icy, with limitations imposed on trade by 
the operations of the war itself will come 
changes and limitations upon, among 
other things, the news published in this 
magazine. Obviously, much material of 
a statistical nature already limited will 
no longer be obtainable. Foreign Com- 
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MERCE WEEKLY Will, as it has in the past, 
keep its readers informed of all changes 
and enactments affecting foreign trade. 


Japanese Firms Included in List 
of Blocked Nationals 


Within 24 hours after a state of war 
was declared by the Congress of the 
United States, the presses were rolling 
out the names of Japanese concerns in 
the other American Republics to be is- 
sued as Supplement No. 5 to the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals. Approximately 300 names are 
included in this issue. 

The agencies operating in conjunction 
with the Secretary of State had been 
preparing material in anticipation of 
any incident which might change the 
status quo between Japan and the 
United States. In this connection you 
are all familiar with the voluminous 
records of the Department of Commerce 
which for many years has maintained 
one of the world’s most extensive files 
of information on the commercial and 
financial activities of firms located in 
all parts of the world. Throughout the 
defense effort, now the war effort, this 
vast fund of information in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been quickly 
available to all government agencies 
established to operate foreign trade and 
financial controls. 

Because of its adaptability to business 
as well as governmental methods, the 
Department of Commerce has main- 
tained its information so as to be readily 
applicable in all types of emergencies. 
Thus, it has been among the first gov- 
ernment agencies immediately called 
upon for completed records, already de- 
signed to carry out whenever necessity 
arises either out of government or 
business. 





Are you interested in 
CHEMICALS? 


Then Read... 


INDUSTRIAL 
REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
PART 1 








Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying “Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940."" Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 
covered in the series. 

Single copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service; on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 


yw Interested in Other Commodities? 
If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 
the Industrial Reference Service 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* Brazit.—A decree of October 30, 1941, 
by the Minister of Communications and 
Public Works authorizes the chief engi- 
neer of the Construction Commission for 
the National Motor Factory to sign con- 
tracts with the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, for manufacturing license to 
produce in Brazil Wright Whirlwind mo- 
tors and parts, and with the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington concerning the 
financing of $1,220,000 for the factory. 

The campaign for funds with which to 
purchase small planes for civilian pilot 
training in the Para district continues 
to receive great publicity. The com- 
mander of the Seventh Military Air Re- 
gion left Belem (Para city) in an official 
plane on October 14, 1941, for Manaos, 
to assist the Aero Club of the State of 
Amazonas in its part in the campaign. 
He was accompanied by representatives 
of the two leading newspapers of Para, 
the Folha do Norte and Estado do Para, 
who have since contributed articles in 
support of the civil aviation movement 
(“Asas para o Brasil” or “Wings for 
Brazil”). The Aero Club of the State of 
Amazonas now has 500 contributing 
members. The founding of an Aero Club 
in the City of Santarem, State of Para, is 
also reported to have been accomplished. 
* CanaDa.—The Canadian aircraft indus- 
try has manufactured or assembled and 
placed in service 3,749 aircraft since 
the outbreak of war, according to a re- 
port of the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply to the House of Commons. In 
the same period 1,268 aircraft have been 
imported complete from the United 
States. The present average rate of pro- 
duction is approximately 40 per week 
for all types. Present production in- 
cludes a heavier proportion of advanced 
trainers and operational aircraft than in 
the earlier months when elementary 
training planes formed the main part of 
production schedules. Link trainers are 
being produced in Canada with deliveries 
now well past the 100 mark. 

Repair and overhaul of aircraft and 
engines is being carried out in 29 plants 


(2) TIME IS SHORT 
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strategically located across Canada. It 
is estimated that the number of aircraft 
requiring overhaul at the present time 
is 5,000 a year and that a year from now 
the number of overhauls will reach 10,000 
a year. 


* Inp1A.—First airplane produced in In- 
dia is a trainer, designed in the United 
States and assembled in the Hindustan 
Aircraft Factory, Bangalore. It is a low- 
Wing, single-engined monoplane, with 
constant speed propeller, flaps and re- 
tractable undercarriage. The first fight- 
er plane assembled at this factory is also 
of United States design, equipped with 
retractable undercarriage. It is a one- 
passenger, single-engined, low-wing 
monoplane. 

The Indian Gliding Association is now 
Subsidized by the Government of India 
with a capital grant of 37,000 rupees 
(about $11,150) for four gliders, hangars, 
workshop and other equipment, and a 
recurring grant of 40,000 rupees a year 
for 2 years. It is understood that a num- 
ber of glider sailplanes were recently 
ordered from a United States firm. 

In view of the revival of interest in 
gliding, the question of local manufacture 
of gliders is receiving attention. Two 
“primaries” were recently built by John 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., of Bombay, in coop- 
eration with the Air Services of India, 
Ltd., and four more are to be manufac- 
tured. No insurmountable difficulties are 
anticipated in their local manufacture. 
The Forest Research Institute is continu- 
ing its efforts to locate suitable Indian 
lumber, but, until it succeeds, the neces- 
sary lumber will apparently have to be 
imported from the United States, as is 
the case with the requirements cf dope 
and glider instruments. 


Automotive 
Products 


Automotive-products exports totaled 
$25,936,759 in September, a record high 
for that month since 1929. Although 
the September valuation was 11 percent 
below trade in August valued at $29,111,- 
679, it was 54 percent above the $16,801,- 
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110 exported in September of last year. 

A large part of the decrease from 
August was accounted for in shipments 
of passenger cars, which dropped to 
2,083 units valued at $1,553,671 from 
6,439 at $4,701,657 in August. Passen- 
ger-car exports by price classifications 
were as follows, with trade for August in 
parenthesis: 1,561 units (4,839) valued 
at not over $850; 461 (1,479) from $850 
to $1,200; 60 (92) from $1,200 to $2,000: 
and 1 (29) over $2,000. 

Although September truck exports de- 
clined in number to 13,333 from 13.857 
units, their valuation increased to $12,- 
222,407 from $10,600,526 in August. 
Shipments by capacities included 2,004 
units (1,813 in August) under 1 ton; 
8,250 (9,720) from 1 to 1%2 tons; 1,958 
(1,502) from 135 to 2% tons; 151 (72) 
over 2!5 tons Diesel and semi-Diesel; 961 
(737) over 2! tons gasoline; and 9 (13) 
bus chassis. P 

Miscellaneous automotive items worth 
$12,160,681 were shipped to oversea mar- 
kets in September, compared with $13,- 
809.496 in August and $10,154,209 in Sep- 
tember 1940. Increases over August were 
shown in exports of the following prod- 
ucts: brake lining, $104,852 ($48,141); 
clutch facing, $35,932 ($25,103); auto 
valves, $17,970 ($14,376); auto differen- 
tial and transmission gears, $44,945 ($31,- 
283); spark plugs, $129,192 ($93,229); 
automotive accessories, $595,545 ($538,- 
996) : second-hand trucks, $36,126 ($16,- 
145): auto-tire service equipment, $145,- 
921 ($108,920); gasoline pumps, 1,770 
units at $80,253 (1,323 units at $63,150); 
motorboats, not over 16 gross tons, 14 
units at $43,227 (4 at $10,299); inboard 
gasOline marine engines, 238 units at 
$1,737,416 (265 at $1,590,197); and trail- 
ers, 217 units at $285,486 (334 at $254,- 
544). 

Cumulative exports for the first 9 
months of 1941 reached a valuation of 
$254,056.621, a gain of 31 percent over 
the corresponding pericd of last year 
when shipments totaled $193,644,449. 
Included in the 1941 valuation were 58,- 
484 passenger cars valued at $41,434,739; 
96,387 trucks at $91,138,374; and miscel- 
laneous items worth $121,483,508. These 
figures compare with 65,503 passenger 
cars at $40,976,664, 73.777 trucks at $62.- 
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130,601, and miscellaneous items valued 
at $90,537,184 in the same period of last 
year. 


*% BraAziu.—Imports of motor vehicles in- 
creased greatly in September 1941 over a 
year before, numbering 568 passenger 
cars and 1,168 trucks as compared with 
310 and 161, respectively. Cumulative 
jmports for the first 9 months of 1941 
totaled 10,722 passenger cars and 8,939 
trucks, against 10,454 and 7,523, respec- 
tively, last year. Imports from countries 
other than the United States have prac- 
tically ceased. In the 1941 period, Eu- 
ropean makes accounted for only 47 of 
the passenger cars and 8 of the trucks, 
compared with 175 and 95, respectively, 
last year. 


* BriTIsH WeEsT Inpv1IEsS.—Registrations 
of new motor vehicles in Jamaica num- 
bered 403 passenger cars and 181 trucks 
in the first 9 months of 1941, against 475 
and 145, respectively, in the same period 
of 1940. ‘The decrease was accounted for 
entirely by British makes, as sales of 
United States units increased. A com- 
parison of registrations, by national 
origin, for the 2 years follows: 





| Passenger cars 


| Trucks, first 9 
| first 9 months— 


months 
Origin 


1940 1941 1940 1941 
United States 301 358 135 | 171 


British 173 43 9 | 10 
Others 1 ‘ 





* BurmMA.—Registrations of motor ve- 
hicles included 79 passenger cars and 
1,416 trucks in August 1941, compared 
with 69 and 380, respectively, in the same 
month of last year. Because of de- 
creased imports from Great Britain, the 
sale of United States makes is increas- 
ing. Of the August 1941 registrations, 
United States makes accounted for 71 of 
the passenger cars and all of the trucks, 
against 35 and 279, respectively, last year. 
Most of the trucks registered in August 
of this year were intended for use in 
China. 


* CANADA.—Exports of motor vehicles 
and parts were valued at $11,339,268 in 
October 1941, a decrease of 7 percent 
from the September valuation of $12,- 
258,151 but still 60 percent over the 
$7,065,377 shipped in October of last year. 
Exports included 1,052 passenger cars 
valued at $595,439, 10,092 trucks at 
$8,866,450, and automotive parts worth 
$1,877,379. Comparable figures for Sep- 
tember were: 619 passenger cars valued 
at $336,902, 8,230 trucks at $10,027,592, 
and parts at $1,893,657. 

Passenger-car shipments showed in- 
creases in all price classifications, as fol- 
lows: 306 (117 in September) valued at 
$500 or less; 708 (500) from $500 to 
$1,000; and 38 (2) over $1,000. While 
exports of trucks increased in number 
over September, they declined in value 
as a result of larger shipments of low- 
capacity units. Exports, by capacity 
classifications, with figures for September 
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in parentheses, follow: 1,933 units (1,855) 
of 1 ton or less capacity; 8,159 units 
(6,375) over 1-ton capacity. 

October shipments brought cumulative 
figures for the first 10 months of 1941 
to record highs for both trucks and auto- 
motive parts, while passenger cars were 
lower. Cumulative totals were as fol- 
lows, with figures for the corresponding 
period of 1940 in parentheses: 10,660 
(17,321) passenger cars valued at $5,252,- 
032 ($6,773,336) ; 114,180 (45,026) trucks 
at $105,118,561 ($25,740,343); and parts 
worth $15,767,585 ($8,690,882). Thus the 
total export valuation of all automotive 
products reached $126,138,178, a gain of 
206 percent over the $41,204,561 shipped 
in the 1940 period. 

New Canadian-made 1942 passenger- 
car models now on display show little 
evidence of any difficulty in securing 
some of the materials now regarded as 
indispensable for war work. Mainte- 
nance of quality and appearance of the 
new cars has been achieved without ex- 
ception up to the present time. Changes 
in Canada involving discontinuance of 
the use of critical materials are nut ex- 
pected to show up before December 15 
and in general will probably follow the 
trend in the United States. 

There is a general slowing down of 
sales of both new and used passenger 
cars in Ontario at present. Stocks of 
new cars are light, and 2 to 3 weeks are 
required for delivery on an average Sale. 

Sales of automotive repair parts and 
accessories during the first 9 months of 
1941 are reported generally satisfactory, 
though the outlook for the winter 
months is not so favorable. Garage busi- 
ness in Ontario is up 3314 to 40 percent 
this year over 1940, according to a recent 
trade-publication survey. Garages are 
doing more repair work, but the threat 
of gasoline shortage, which continues in 
Canada despite relaxation of restrictions 
in the United States, is causing a reces- 
sion. Most garages and service stations 
are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
competent mechanics. 

The Canadian automobile industry has 
already delivered more than 150,000 mil- 
itary vehicles of all types, and deliveries 
are continuing at the rate of thousands 
each month, according to a report of 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply to 
the House of Commons. In addition, 
busses, tires, and spare parts have been 
delivered in large quantities. Produc- 
tion of Canadian-designed armored scout 
and reconnaissance cars is expanding 
rapidly and will reach 100 per month 
early in 1942. Substantial orders for 
motorcycles, which are not manufac- 
tured in Canada, have been placed in 
the United States. 


* CoLompia.—The 1942 passenger-car 
models started to arrive in October, but 
in very small quantities compared with 
last year. First shipments included only 
six United States units. Demand is high 
in comparison with the number of cars 
that will be offered on the market. Re- 
sult: dealers select their clients, and 
only the best credit risks get cars. 
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* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Little change in 
the motor-vehicle market was apparent 
during July 1941, total registrations 
numbering 643 (624 United States-Ca- 
nadian) against 667 (645 United States- 
Canadian) in June 1941 and 606 (438 
United States-Canadian) in July 1940. 
Registrations of two popular United 
States-Canadian makes recorded a sub- 
stantial gain over June 1941. Sales of 
commercial vehicles to private operators 
increased slightly, but deliveries to the 
Government continued to decrease. 

Cumulative registrations totaled 2,639 
passenger cars (2,385 United States-Ca- 
nadian) and 1,828 trucks (1,808 United 
States-Canadian) in the first 7 months 
of 1941, against 3,098 (1,927) and 1,263 
(1,208) , respectively, in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


* PaNAMA.—The number of motor ve- 
hicles in operation in Panama and the 
Canal Zone at the end of 1940 included 
12,875 passenger cars, 2,296 trucks, 95 
motorcycles, and 43 trailers, according to 
figures just released by the Division of 
Civil Affairs of the Panama Canal. These 
figures compare with 10,280 passenger 
cars, 1,912 trucks, 62 motorcycles, and 
42 trailers at the end of 1939. While the 
1940 registrations reached a new high 
mark, it is predicted that a greater per- 
centage of increase will be shown in 1941. 
The Republic of Panama accounts for a 
modest share of this increase, but the 
greater part is a result of the influx of 
Army and Navy personnel on the Canal 
Zone, as well as to civilian employees of 
the Panama Canal. With few excep- 
tions, all the motor vehicles in use are 
U. S. makes. 


Panama and Canal Zone motor ve- 
hicles operate on both sides of the bound- 
ary and thus are registered in both 
jurisdictions. The Panama tag is dis- 
played on the front of the vehicle and 
the Canal Zone plate on the rear. 


* Pervu.—Motor-vehicle imports included 
93 passenger cars and 76 trucks and 
busses during October 1941, against 143 
and 71, respectively, in the same month 
of last year. Total imports in the first 
10 months of 1941 numbered 1,363 pas- 
senger cars (1,356 United States) and 
1,451 trucks and busses (all United 
States) , compared with 1,464 (1,442) and 
1,232 (all United States) in the same 
period of 1940. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—August motor- 
vehicle sales continued at about the same 
level as in previous months this year, 
with 125 passenger cars and 127 trucks 
sold. However, total sales so far this 
year are about one-third less than in 
1940. While current stocks of 516 cars 
and 206 trucks represent the normal 
average, there is much uneasiness con- 
cerning the future as new units become 
more and more difficult to get. Dealers 
are uneasy about price-fixing regula- 
tions now under consideration by the 
Philippine Government. 

Imports of both passenger cars and 
trucks during August again reached the 
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low level of June of this year, bringing 
total imports for the first 8 months of 
1941 to 1,353 passenger cars and 1,051 
trucks, compared with 2,468 and 1,477, 
respectively, in the same period of 1940. 
The United States supplied practically 
all of the motor vehicles imported. Be- 
sides the steadily declining imports, re- 
exports to the amount of one-fourth to 
one-third of the total number imported 
so far this year have further lowered 
the number of new cars available for 
sale in the Philippines. 


Sales of automotive parts in August 
were higher than in any other month 
for several years, as many buyers laid 
in stocks against a possible future short- 
age. Prices rose slightly. Some diffi- 
culty in obtaining parts from the United 
States is developing, but imports for 
the month continued high and amounted 
to almost double the figure of a year ago. 


* Swepen.—Aktiebolaget Volvo of Gote- 
borg, well-known Swedish automobile 
manufacturing company, has recently 
acquired interest in the aviation motor 
and tool industry by taking over Sven- 
ska Flygmotor Aktiebolaget (Swedish 
Aviation Motor Corporation) of Troll- 
hattan and Ulvsunda Verkstader Ak- 
tiebolag (Ulvsunda Workshop Corpora- 
tion) of Ulvsunda, Stockholm. Both 
companies have a stock capital of 
4,000,000 crowns each. 

Svenska Flygmotor Aktiebolaget was 
formerly Nohabs Flygmotorer Aktiebo- 
lag, which manufactured aviation mo- 
tors under license of the Bristol Aero- 
plane Co., Ltd., of Great Britain and 
metal airplane propellers under license 
of the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., of 
Great Britain and metal airplane pro- 
pellers under license of a United States 
manufacturer. The Nohab company 
was controlled by Aktiebolaget Nyd- 
qavist & Holm of Trollhattan, which com- 
pany has since been taken over by 
Aktiebolaget Bofors, the well-known 
Swedish munition corporation. The 
Ulvsunda concern, formerly controlled 
by Aktiebolaget Elektrolux of Stock- 
holm through one of its holding com- 
panies, manufactures tools, precision 
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instruments, and a number of articles 
for the Swedish army. 

A. B. Volvo, Goteborg, the only Swedish 
manufacturer of passenger cars, and also 
manufacturer of trucks, motors, etc., re- 
cently purchased the majority of the 
Shares of two Swedish companies, 
Ulvsunda Verkstader AB., Ulvsunda and 
Svenska Flygmotor AB., Trollhattan, 
and is planning to produce some automo- 
tive parts that can no longer be imported. 
The parts formerly imported from the 
United States include transmissions, car- 
buretors, instruments, and _ electrical 
equipment. The company has so far 
been able to obtain electrical equipment 
and instruments from Germany, but de- 
liveries are now many months behind 
schedule, and it is expected that ship- 
ments from now on will be stopped. 

* SwITZERLAND.—Imports of motor ve- 
hicles have decreased because of gasoline 
shortage. It is reported, however, that 
Germany is still in a position to supply 
motor vehicles—particularly passenger 
cars, of which, it is understood, the Reich 
Still ‘has a considerable stock. An in- 
crease in imports of automobile parts 
from Germany may be expected, as a 
result of the difficulties in obtaining such 
items from the United States and Great 
Britain. 

* THAILAND.—Motor-vehicle imports to- 
taled 67 passenger cars and 374 trucks 
in the first 3 months of 1941, compared 
with 167 passenger cars and 159 trucks 
in the same period of 1940. Chief reason 
for the increase was an unprecedented 
demand for military trucks on the part 
of the Thai Defense Forces, with the 
opening of new Provincial roads as an 
additional] favorable factor. The United 
States supplied 11 of the passenger cars 
and 250 of the trucks, against 2 passen- 
ger cars and 48 trucks in the 1940 period. 

Imports of motorcar parts and acces- 
sories during the quarter had a value 
of 150,171 baht (about $US52,320); dur- 
ing the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding year they were valued at 108.064 
baht (about $US38,438). The United 
States supplied about 89 percent of the 
total against 71 percent in the 1940 quar- 
ter. The replacement-parts position for 
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all but United States cars is already cays. 
ing concern and will become increasingly 
serious as the war goes on. 


* Union oF SoutH Arrica.—More than 
60 different types of Army transport ye. 
hicles, only 10 of which are of overseg 
design, are now being made in South 
African factories, according to the Brit. 
ish press. At the beginning of the war, 
the Union’s vehicle-building industry was 
a relatively small one; it has expanded 
so rapidly, however, that today it can 
supply the vehicle needs of the entire 
South African Forces and is able to send 
a surplus of vehicles to the other Allied 
armies operating in the Near East. 

The chassis and engine of these ar- 
mored cars are imported (mostly from 
the United States), but all the other 
components, including the tractor-grip 
bullet-proof tires, are made in South 
Africa. The cars, armored with a special] 
type of steel, are built to traverse the 
most difficult bush and scrub and are 
stated to be capable of 60 miles per hour. 

Field ambulances, general-purpose ve- 
hicles, and water carriers are among the 
other types of vehicle now being pro- 
duced. In many cases components are 
made in widely separated factories, 
whose coordination to eliminate final as- 
sembly problems has been described as 
“a masterpiece of organization.” 


* VENEZUELA.—Imports of motor vehicles 
into the port of Maracaibo totaled 50 
passenger cars and 140 trucks, all United 
States makes, in the months of July, 
August, and September 1941. Imports for 
the same period of 1940 numbered 66 
passenger cars and 146 trucks, of which 
64 and 116, respectively, originated in the 
United States. 

Cumulative imports for the first 9 
months of 1941 totaled 167 passenger cars 
and 362 trucks, all U. S. makes, compared 
with 481 (477 United States) and 676 
(646 United States) in the same period 
of 1940. 

The decrease in imports is the result 
of a decline in petroleum production and 
exports and the exchange restrictions 
placed in effect during October 1940. 
Few permits are being granted for for- 
eign exchange to purchase passenger 
cars, though a more libera] number of 
permits is being granted for importation 
of trucks because of the great need for 
them, to distribute agricultural and man- 
ufactured products. 


Bevera ges 


* CuBA.—The interest in American wines 
that has been shown during the past 3 
years or more was due primarily to the 
abnormal conditions affecting the supply 
ordinarily obtained from Spain. At 
present, however, imports of wine are 
being regularly received from _ that 
source. Both red and white table wines 
are in demand, the largest consumption 
being in the qualities of lowest price. 
Such wines are commonly imported in 
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parrels and casks. After arrival, they are 
yariously processed before being bottled 
under the labels of local wine merchants. 


Chilean wine has become an increasing 
factor, since, by a commercial agreement 
petween Cuba and Chile, the latter’s 
product was given national treatment in 
Cuba with respect to internal taxes and 
charges. 

The most important volume of trade 
isin ordinary-quality red and white table 
wines, and it is in this field that wines 
from American sources are reported best 
able to compete. Long-established pref- 
erences (not easily changed) for well- 
known brands of bottled wines make 
competition in high-priced wines more 
difficult. Ordinary red table wine from 
Spain was recently quoted at $30 per 100 
liter and white wine at $35 per 100 liters, 
both f. o. b. port of shipment, while 
Chilean wines are quoted at somewhat 
lower prices. 

Some stocks of vermouth bottled in 
France and Italy are still on hand in 
Cuba, but, as these sources of supply are 
now closed, it would appear that there 
is an opportunity for the sale of Ameri- 
can dry vermouth in competition with 
South American products. 

Official Cuban statistics of wine im- 
ports during the past 2 calendar years: 





1939 1940 
Class, and country of 
origin 
Liters |Value | Liters! Value 


Sparkling wines: Cham- 





pagne | 
France ..| 9, 823,$15, 342) 7,345 $11, 165 
United States } 114) 155 332 476 
Chile or 270 «129 
Spain 622 692 
Others 55 77 115 564 
Total | 9,992) 15,574) 8, 684) 13, 086 
Other sparkling wines: 
France , 246 135 
United States 6 3 
Spain . 480 702 
Chile 675 405 
Italy 28 24 
Total 6 3} 1,429) 1, 266 
White table wines in bar- 
rels: 
United States 17,828) 1,692) 17,823) 2,197 
Chile 52,336; 4,316 46,915) 3,919 
Spain 105, 977; 20, 449 168, 587) 26, 274 
France 130, 554) 13,997| 70,462) 7, 240 
Italy | 3,916 907 
Portugal 34,890) 3,044) 70,145) 5,113 
Others 79 §2 7, 585 869 
Total 345, 580) 44, 457.381, 547) 45, 612 
Red table wines in bar- 
rels: 
United States 23,865) 1,869 23,750) 1,996 
Chile 168,933 14,825 92,393) 6,748 
Spain 246, 300, 29, 9413 414, 032) 50, 387 
France 58,297; 6,238) 27, 72 2, 675 
Portugal 53, 132) 3,121) 83,215) 5,422 
Algeria : 34, 256; 2, 661 ¥- 
Others 350 27 477 74 
Total 585,193 58,684 641, 590) 67, 302 
White table wines in 
bottles | 
United States. --- 26 10 138 175 
Chile ‘i 126 51 657 482 
Germany | 1,029 928 168 146 
Spain .-| 7,888) 6,161) 11,515) 7,340 
France... --| 9,225) 4,150) 6,372 3, 129 
Italy 29 15 296, 122 
Portugal .-| 22,202} 1,392 Sid gdewd 
United Kingdom : | 887 781 
Total 40, 525, 12,707) 20,033 12, 175 
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1939 1940 
Class, and country of 
origin 





Liters | Value | Liters} Value 








Red table wines in bot- 


























Portugal_ 9,882} 5,719 9, 116) 5, 883 








Total 


tles: 
United States_._.___- 62 28) 1,062 755 
Chile. ...............| 8273) | 970) 1,123). 28 
PN cocoons 17,041} 8,825] 28, 967| 16, 233 
France__.............| 3,006] 2,313} 2,301] 1,228 
Algeria___...........] 3,498 291 900} 210 
Others. ___- 1, 594 568] 247 215 
Total_........__. ..] 30,373] 12, 395] 34, 599] 18, 889 
Vermouth in barrels: 
United States 2,904, 441 391 118 
Chile. ___- 2,602) 669] 8,508} 2,196 
Spain s 995) 413] 8,621] 2,105 
France 25,033} 6, 220) 10,329] 1, 963 
Italy... 120, 801} 27,718] 59, 838} 13, 703 
Others 9) 2} 690] 132 
Total _..|152, 344] 35, 463| 88, 377] 20, 217 
Madeira and Port wines | 
in barrels: 
United States . ee | 5,527] 1,261 
France : ; 9) 10|__. i 
Portugal | 3,303} 646] 2,157) 580 
Total _..------| 3,312] 656) 7,684) 1,841 
Dry and sweet wines in | 
barrels: 3 
United States_. 2, 194) 307 : 
Chile 1,753]  277| 1,716} 269 
Spain ___|119, 519} 34, 836/121, 498] 39, 836 
France 10, 238] 1,647]... phe 
Greece a ee | 9,423} 1,860 
Italy | 4,004 930 
Portugal 3, 367) 505) 9, 250} 1, 434 
Others 1,428) 202) 1.433) 239 
Sans: Chand Sas 
Total... 1138, 499] 37, 774|147, 324| 44, 568 
Vermouth in bottles: | | 
United States 30 12 11 4 
Chile | 3,395] 1,353] 4,929) 1,653 
Spain | 3,063} 2,443)... ee 
France | 17,493) 6,440) 6,627] 2.811 
Italy | 275) 150} 10,160) 2, 451 
| —_—_—— 
Total | 24. 256| 10, 308] 21,727] 6, 919 
Madeira and Port wines | 
in bottles: | } | 
United States | | 195 165 


9,882) 5,719 9,311| 6,919 


Dry and sweet wines in | | 


| 








bottles: } 
United States_- } iene | 57 33 
Spain | 35, 243 30, 774) 49, 794| 39, 983 
France | 2,277 831) 1,035 491 
Portugal Ree a 3,376) 1,909 
Others 18] 8 95 60 


Total 


37, 538) 31,613) 54, 357| 42, 476 
| 





* Sparin.—An order from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, dated October 20, 1941, ap- 
proved -_gulations setting forth in detail 
the conditions under which the trade 
name Jerez (or Xeres, or Sherry) may 
be used for distinguishing wines habitu- 
ally so called. These regulations set 
forth in detail the species of grapes that 
may be used in the production of such 
wines, the limits of the zones of produc- 
tion, the alcoholic content required for 
each of the different classes of Sherry 
wines to be exported, and the conditions 
under which the trade name Jerez (or 
Xeres, or Sherry) may be used. The use 
of certificates of origin and of guaranty 
sealing bands on each vessel containing 
such wines is made compulsory. Each 
grower may export only 60 percent of the 
stock he declared at the beginning of 
the season. 
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Bristles and Furs 


* CanaDA—A decree providing for crea- 
tion of a reserve for the restocking of 
beaver in a specified 1,300-square-mile 
region of the Province of Quebec has 
recently been issued. 


Formerly, beaver were most abundant 
in this region, a special breeding ground. 
Indians, at one time, subsisted exclu- 
sively on hunting, but, according to mis- 
sionaries, the scarcity of this furbearing 
animal is such today that living condi- 
tions for these natives have become 
precarious. Because of these facts the 
Quebec Provincial government believes 
that immediate measures should be 
taken. Having set aside 1,300 square 
miles for the protection of beaver, with 
hunting rights for Indians, the govern- 
ment now orders the Ministry of Game 
and Fishery to lease the region specified 
in the order in council for a period of 
25 years. 


* CHILE.—Forty pairs of chinchillas were 
shipped to the United States during the 
latter part of September 1941, accord- 
ing to press reports. These chinchillas 
were shipped to a recently established 
breeding farm on the west coast, and 
were valued for shipping purposes at $500 
per pair. 


* Hone Konc.—The trade in bristles 
through Hong Kong continues to be 
hampered greatly by the Japanese block- 
ade, but it was a little more active in 
the third quarter of 1941 than in the 
preceding 3 months. Existing business 
continued to be handled mainly through 
Chinese Government agencies. The 
stock position improved, and prices were 
well maintained. Exports to the United 
States were about 20 percent higher than 
in the preceding quarter. The goods 
handled in Hong Kong continued to be 
mainly of Szechwan Province origin, 
though some shipments came from 
Shanghai, mainly because of inadequate 
shipping facilities from that port to the 
United States. 

Prices vary greatly for different types 
and lengths of bristles. The No. 27 as- 
sortment (133143 pounds) of Chungking 
black bristles sold at $393 c. and f. New 
York, the middle of October. Carriage 
and freight were relatively high. 

At the end of June 1941 stocks in 
Hong Kong were rather low, having 
amounted to only about 340 piculs (45,- 
333 pounds). As of October 27 there 
were about 1,200 cases of black bristles, 
or 1,200 piculs, equivalent to 160,000 
pounds, plus about 200 piculs of white 
bristles (different packing) or about 26,- 
600 pounds—a total stock of 186,600 
pounds. 


While the number of sailings to the 
United States is greatly reduced, there 
are at least three or four ships per month 
from Hong Kong. Agents report prompt 
handling of bristle shipments and can 
care for larger consignments. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—In October 113,075 bags of 
coffee were delivered to the market in 
Victoria, an increase of 2,693 over Sep- 
tember. All deliveries in October were 
from Espirito Santo, except 648 bags 


from Minas Geraes. 


Total exports during October were 
43,489 bags. Shipments to other ports 
of Brazil were 14,980 bags, and 600 bags 
were released for local consumption. 


Stocks on hand at the close of October 


were 204,237 bags, compared with 150,- 
221 bags on hand October 1. With Octo- 
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ber exports and interstate shipments, 
total shipments of Victoria coffee for the 
crop year beginning July 1, 1941, 
amounted to 197,971. , 

The market during October was quiet, 
and future sales were light. Local ex- 
porters, however, are hopeful that the 
entire Victoria exports of 600,000 bags 
will be duly absorbed. 

There is every indication that the 
present coffee crop of Sao Paulo will be 
much less than the official estimate of 
6,000,000 sacks. September rains im- 
proved the condition of the trees, so as 
to increase the possibilities for a larger 
production in the 1943-44 harvest. 

The Departamento Nacional do Cafe 
reports 281,778 sacks of 60 kilograms each 
eliminated during September, bringing 
total eliminations for 1941 through Sep- 
tember 30 to 1,970,371. 











UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GREEN COFFEE 
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The announcement on October 23, 
1941, by the Inter-American Coffee 
Board—fixing the quotas for the Amerj- 
can market, beginning October 24, 1941, 
at 110 percent on the basic quotas, in- 
stead of 125 percent as previously an- 
nounced—was received in Sao Paulo with 
general relief and approval. The opinion 
was Widely expressed that the quota for 
Brazil, advancing from 9,300,000 to 10,- 
230,000 sacks, should be easily absorbed 
by the American market, so that there 
should be no weakening in prices in con- 
sequence of oversupply. 

Stocks (60-kilogram bags) at the chief 
Brazilian coffee ports are given below: 





Rio de 


Date | Santos | jenoiro | Victoria 

Bags Bags | Bags 
Oct. 31, 1941 542, 161 336, 020 | 204, 237 
Sept. 30, 1941 560.071 325,364 | 144, 907 
Oct. 31, 1940 1, 684, 949 440, 230 117, 132 





The Departamento Nacional do Café 
is continuing the policy of keeping only 
a small available supply of coffee at the 
port of Santos. Exports have been con. 
fined largely to the fulfillment of orders 
previously placed. 

Following are export figures: 





Period Santo Rio Victo- 

ria 

Bags Bags Bags 
Oct. 1-31, 1941 44] 93, 468 43, 849 
Sept. 1-30, 1941 651,630 | 155, 784 39, 586 


Oct. 31, 1941 1, 522, 935 


uly 434,187 | 125, 835 
Tuly 1 to Oct. 31, 1940 2, 486, 101 


519,977 | 140, 625 





Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during October were: 





oO ber 
De i 
1940 1941 
Bags Bag 

United 8 71, 150 OO) 
Argent i 5, 800 6, 634 
( mbia 700 100 
ugua 1, 3450 100 

I ] 000 
Sweder : 28, 917 
Chile 5, 166 
Br ¢ 930 1, 930 
I 80,930 | 262 147 





The following table, referring to the 
port of Bahia, gives arrivals and exports 
in October and stocks on hand at the end 
of October, in the past 3 years: 





October 
It 

1940 1941 

Bags Rags Bags 
Arrivals 247, 461 4,803 | 286, 562 
export 5. 1 180,930 | 262, 147 

Stock n hand at end of 

nth 93, 550 318, SOT 142, 1530 





In November (up to the 12th) the cocoa 
market is reported by exporters as firm. 
The local (Bahia) price of Superior-grade 
cocoa on November 12 was 29$900 per 
arroba (14,688 grams). 
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Prices offered for supplies in the local 
market during October were (per arroba 
of 14,688 grams) : 





—_— 


Grade October 1-15 October 16-31 


| 
Superior... | 278500-208500 oe 








27$200-29$500. 
Good Fair No quotation - -- No quotation. 
Regular. _- eo | ee Do. 
Exchange rate: 19$670 per US$1.00; $0.05 to the milreis. 


* BrITISH WEsT INDIES.—Grenada’s Co- 
coa crop for the season 1940-41 was 
reportedly affected adversely because of 
drought. On the whole, however, the 
crop was said to be well maintained, the 
average yield being about 40,000 bags (11 
bags to the ton). The 1940-41 exports 
were 39,573 bags, of which 5,000 bags 
were carried over from 1939-40. 

The carry-over at September 30, 1941, 
is estimated at 1,000 bags. 

The weather this year had been more 
favorable, and the opinion is expressed 
that the exportable quantity of “Estates” 
cocoa (that is, Grenada fine, good, and 
fair) should not be less than during 
1940-41. 

Exports in the first 9 months of 1941 
were 59,483 hundredweight of 112 pounds 
each, compared with 48,786 hundred- 
weight in the same period of 1940. 


* NETHERLANDS INpDIES—Netherlands In- 
dies coffee exports during August 1941 
showed an increase of 40.6 percent over 
July, due mainly to larger shipments to 
the United States and to the Philippines. 

The total 1941 coffee crop is estimated 
at approximately 1,417,000 bags, of which 
about 500,000 bags will be available for 
export. Of the total available for export, 
the United States is expected to take 
more than 100,000 bags. The “Koffie 
Fonds” states that the 1941 crop is ex- 
pected to be approximately the same as 
the last one. 


* NICARAGUA.—Final estimates place the 
total amount of coffee exported during 
the period November 1, 1940, to October 
31, 1941, at 184,800 bags (60 kilograms 
each), compared with 249,000 bags for 
the comparable period of 1939-40. 
Generally, the market was regarded as 
relatively dull. Some of the lack of 
activity may have developed from the 
uncertain situation regarding renewal of 
quotas covering the United States mar- 
ket. Late in October the announce- 
ment of a quota of about 216,000 bags 
for Nicaragua was well received and re- 
lieved the minds of many growers and 
exporters as to the stability of the com- 
ing market. Buying inquiries then in- 
creased. 

Earlier predictions of a normal cror 
in most parts of Nicaragua remain un- 
changed. The condition of the trees 
and the appearance of the berries indi- 
cate that the crop should be satisfactory 
in both quality and quantity. 

There has been little change in prices 
offered and received by coffee growers 
and brokers. Some few sales forward 
have been made recently, and $12.65, 
f. o. b. Corinto, for good Nicaraguan 
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washed and $12.75 for Matagalpa 
washed have been received—prices that 
vary little from those which have pre- 
vailed for some time. Estimates of the 
amount of coffee sold forward vary wide- 
ly from 50,000 to 75,000 bags, but no 
official figure is available. 


Dairy Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of butter for the 
first 9 months of 1941 were 11,736 metric 
tons, of which 9,714 tons were shipped to 
the United Kingdom and 895 tons to the 
United States. Total exports in the 
first 9 months of 1940 were 8,699 tons. 
The United States continued to be the 
leading purchaser of Argentine cheese, 
with a total of 8,347 tons for the 9- 
months period out of a total of 9,890 
tons shipped to all destinations, com- 
pared with 2,740 tons in the same period 
of 1940. Cheese exports in the first 9 
months of 1941 have passed the record 
reached during and immediately after 
the last war, when in 1919 just under 
9,000,000 kilograms of Argentine cheese 
were shipped. 


Fruits, Vegetables, and Nuts 


* CuBa.—The acreage planted to toma- 
toes for the early crop (harvested early 
in November to mid-January) is stated 
to be approximately 50 percent less than 
a year ago. A small quantity of tomatoes 
matured earlier than usual this year, ex- 
ports in October totaling 28 lugs. Ex- 
ports will not reach an important volume 
until the first week of December. Im- 
proved transportation service between 
Habana and New York is to be placed in 
operation at that time, to handle the an- 
ticipated increase in tomato exports. 

Present estimates indicate a slight in- 
crease in the acreage planted to peppers 
this year, because exports of this vege- 
table were profitable last winter and 
spring. The lima-bean crop is stated to 
be in good condition, and the acreage 
planted to this vegetable is about the 
same as last year. 

There has been no increase in the acre- 
age planted to eggplant this year, ac- 
cording to present estimates—with indi- 
cations that, barring unfavorable 
weather, exports may equal the 147,077 
crates shipped to the United States dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1940-41. 
There likewise has been no change in the 
okra acreage, on the basis of present esti- 
mates. Exports from November 1940 to 
May 1941 were 42,644 crates, compared 
with 47,629 during the previous cor- 
responding period. 

The area in cucumbers, grown chiefly 
on the Isle of Pines, is estimated at 500 
acres this year, against 550 last winter. 

While some pimientos have been pro- 
duced in Cuba each year to meet part of 
the domestic requirements of this canned 
vegetable, the area planted this year has 
increased by 1,500 acres. The crop will 
be packed in a recently equipped can- 
nery, and almost the entire pack, esti- 
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mated at 50,000 cases, will be available 
for exportation. 


Shipments of Fresh Vegetables From 
Cuba in Period November 1940 to 
May 1941 








Kind Amount 
.2 eee es meee ES lugs !__ 1, 500, 783 
TS ee 104, 486 
PE ssid. cata ang ed cuein crates -- 147, 077 
3 pi RS Se Em RAP TE See t G0. 42, 644 
CN a iubcacdcasceoeeuuers do 62, 311 








! Content: 30 pounds. 


* InpIA—Little new business was done 
during the September 1941 quarter in ex- 
port of cashew kernels, owing to the high 
prices and the difficulty of obtaining 
freight space. Scarcity of unshelled 
cashew nuts, and rising prices of African 
raw nuts, affected export sales of kernels 
to a considerable extent. Exports con- 
sisted for the most part of supplies 
against previous contracts. Domestic 
prices of the different qualities of cashew 
kernels advanced from 15 to 25 percent 
compared with those of the preceding 
quarter, while export prices of the su- 
perior grades increased by about 20 per- 
cent. 

The following wholesale prices per 
hundredweight of 112 pounds, c. and f. 
New York, were quoted nominally at 
Bombay at the end of September 1941: 





Price 
Grade = mn 
possible) 





Shillings 
First grade (sound whole big kernels) _____- 155 
Seco1.d grade (sound small whole kernels) .- 140 
ye ae as 120 
Fourth grade (broken kernels) 








These prices compare with the rates of 
125° and 120 shillings, respectively, at 
which some shipments of first-grade 
kernels had been made against previous 
contracts toward the end of July and 
August 1941. 

Domestic prices (ex warehouse, Bom- 
bay) of cashew-nut kernels were quoted 
at the end of September 1941 as follows: 





| 








—— pet 
rs undred- 
Kind weight of 
112 pounds 
| Rupees 
A. Whole kernels, 1 pound containing 210 | 
Pieces... ____- EEE EA Rt | 100 
B. Whole kernels, 1 pound containing 240 
0 EE IE RIS NEES . 95 
C. Whole kernels, 1 pound containing 320 
ea eee eee 85 
D. Whole kernels, 1 pound containing 400 
ARS aa bee ORESES 82 
Fancy whole kernels__._................--- 62 
Halves: 
a 8 SA Pee eras 56 
pT 48 
) RR he ER a ee: 48 
SPR ha ed cuak naniacenencanens 50 





Note.—The rate of exchange during the quarter was 
30 cents to the rupee. 


The prices of unshelled cashew nuts 
rose sharply during July 1941 and have 
subsequently been fluctuating widely. 
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The c. i. f. Bombay prices rose from 
about 225 rupees ($67.50) per long ton 
at the end of June to 290 rupees ($87.00) 
at the end of July, then receded to 280 
rupees ($84.00) at the end of September 
1941. 


More than 3,000 long tons of unshelled 
African nuts were reported to have been 
received at Bombay for transshipment to 
Quilon during the quarter under review. 
Shipments of the new crop of African 
nuts were expected to begin about the 
middle of October. Indian importers 
were believed to have contracted to pur- 
chase about 7,000 long tons for shipment 
during October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1941. 


The records show that 587,600 pounds 
of cashew kernels valued at $111,986.57 
were shipped to the United States from 
Bombay during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. 


In the absence of any large fresh de- 
mand from the United States, export 
prices of cashew kernels have remained 
more or less stationary for the past sev- 
eral weeks. In view of the fact that sup- 
plies of kernels will be augmented by ar- 
rivals of a fresh crop of African nuts 
which will go into the usual processing 
operations in increasing quantities dur- 
ing the coming months, local dealers an- 
ticipate an eventual fall in the prices of 
kernels. 


* Mexico.—The crop outlook for garlic 
appears to be exceptionally good. There 
has reportedly been an increase of 40 
percent in acreage over that of last year, 
which was 6,000 acres; thus the area 
planted for this year will be about 8,400. 
It is believed that production will be 25 
percent greater than last year’s which 
was 5,798 metric tons. Estimates place 
production at more than 7,000 metric 
tons. Production in the past 5 years was 
as follows: 





Metric 


Year Hectares “ea 
1936_- . 1,159 | 3, 622 
1937 _. 1, 359 3, 671 
1938_ . 1, 347 2, 888 
1939_ —_ 2, 098 4,077 
1940_ : . 2, 504 5, 798 





The United States takes about 90 per- 
cent of the garlic shipped from Mexico, 
which is about 28 percent of the crop. 
The remaining markets are Cuba, Pan- 
ama, and Puerto Rico. Garlic exported 
to the United States is sold during Janu- 
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ary, February, and March, and shipments 
generally take place during April, May, 
and June. Of the total production, 
roughly 33 percent is exported and 66 
percent is consumed domestically. Ex- 
ports averaged 1,439 metric tons for the 
years 1935-37; in 1940 they reached 1,188 
tons. 

As a result of the war, the export 
channels for garlic from Spain and Italy, 
which were the leading suppliers of this 
crop, have been cut off. Mexico is in 
position to take advantage of these con- 
ditions. The leading competitor in Latin 
America is Chile—the only other coun- 
try south of the United States that pro- 
duces substantial quantities of garlic. 

Two varieties of garlic are produced 
in Mexico. Most prevalent type is the 
purple, constituting about 90 percent of 
the crop. There is also the white type, 
but this is grown only in small quanti- 
ties. Generally the white is slightly 
larger in size, while the purple is more 
flavorful. 


* Spain.—A large proportion of the 
Muscatel raisin crop has already been 
sold as fresh fruit, and, also, great quan- 
tities have been contracted for by the 
distillers—so it is estimated that the part 
left to be made into raisins will not pro- 
duce more than 400,000 boxes of all 
grades. If these estimates prove correct, 
it will establish a new low in the raisin 
industry. However, with exports prac- 
tically at zero, this quantity of raisins 
is likely to be quite as much as the Span- 
ish market can consume, and in view 
of the new prohibitive prices may be 
more than is required for home consump- 
tion. 

The Spanish Government has fixed the 
prices for which this year’s crop will be 
sold. They are so high that the indus- 
try is doubtful of the possibility of dis- 
posing of the product. These prices— 
more than double the prices set last 
year—will limit consumption to the rich 
and upper middle classes of Spain. It is 
reported that the warehouses in the 
Malaga district now hold only about 
60,000 boxes, of Muscatel raisins of all 
grades, and that these will be distributed 
at once, now that the prices have been 
established. 

The industry is still awaiting the Gov- 
ernment’s decision in respect to condi- 
tions for export of Muscatel raisins— 
though this feature is not of great 
importance, as the British are unlikely 
to make any purchases, and trade with 
the United States has practically disap- 
peared. There remains the possibility of 
selling to Scandinavian markets, where 
some trade may be established on a 
barter basis. 


* SwepEN.—In view of the relatively 
good supply of vegetables and fresh fruit 
during the summer months, the Govern- 
ment considered it advisable not to grant 
any allotments of dried fruits to con- 
sumers for the time being. Now, however, 
the Government Food Commission has 
allowed a general rationing of dried 
fruits, effective from October 10, 1941. 
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The dried fruits included in the ra. 
tioning are: Apricots (other than Iran- 
ian) and peaches, bananas, plums (other 
than Bosnian) and prunes, pears, apples, 
so-called “mixed fruits” consisting of 
fruit classifiable to the above-listed kinds 
of dried fruits, peel and core of apples 
and so-called chopped apples for making 
refreshing drinks, Californian (blue) rai- 
sins, and currants. 

Exempt from the above rationing are 
Iranian apricots, cedrat fruits, Bosnian 
plums, and raisins other than Califor- 
nian, which all may be sold freely. 


All wholesalers and retailers have been 
requested to report their present stocks 
of Californian raisins, which previously 
have been sold freely but now are 
rationed. 


* TuRKEY.—The consensus among well- 
informed filbert exporters and dealers 
is that the 1941 crop will not differ ap- 
preciably from that of the preceding 
year. Estimates at the present time place 
it at 25,000 metric tons of unshelled nuts, 
equivalent to 150,000 bags of 80 kilo- 
grams each of shelled product (12,000 
tons), at the standard shelling ratio of 
48 percent. This estimate is preliminary 
but with probably not more than a 10 
percent margin of error, and the crop 
is therefore considered deficient to the 
extent of 60 percent. Quality is quoted 
as “good” and is possibly somewhat bet- 
ter than last year’s. By types the crop 
is divided as 80 percent rounds and 20 
percent pointed. 

Carry-over stocks from last year’s crop 
are negligible—estimated at 7,000 to 8,000 
80-kilogram bags of shelled product, 
practically all now concentrated at Black 
Sea ports. Shipments to Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Slovakia were exceptionally 
heavy during the summer months, and 
exporters were able to liquidate not only 
the 1940 crop but also all carry-over 
stocks from the 1939 crop. 

The market is now active, with a large 
number of transactions being carried out 
on a speculative basis and purchases 
being made in preparation for future 
shipments to Hungary and Slovakia as 
soon as shipping facilities become avail- 
able. 

Turkish legislation affecting the filbert 
trade now includes, in addition to the 
measures taken on May 20, 1940 (sub- 
jecting the exportation of a number of 
commodities, including filberts and wal- 
nuts, to the export license system), re- 
cent new restrictions regarding minimum 
prices of export commodities. The price 
of filberts is fixed at 70 piasters per kilo- 
gram, and transactions at a lower price 
are prohibited. 


Grain and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—The final estimate of the 
rice crop by the ministry of Agriculture 
places the 1940-41 crop at 56,000 metric 
tons, compared with 97,000 tons in 1939- 
40 and 89,137 in 1938-39. 
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* Honpburas.—Little change is noticeable 
from year to year in the production of 
rice. Although it is understood that the 
Government has distributed seed to the 
poorer farmers, no substantial increase 
in the production of rice has resulted. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion of milled rice during the past 7 fiscal 
years: 








Fiscal year Production 


| Quintales of 

| 101.4 pounds 
1933-34 | fe 
1934-35 38, 37 
1935-36 | 73, 453 
1936-37 } 110, 937 
1938-39. - - | 135, 174 
1939-40 132, 739 








Meats and Products 


* Mexico.—A corn crop sufficient for 
human consumption and seed, high corn 
prices compared to pork, and no greater 
hog slaughter, indicate only moderate 
pork supplies until next spring. No sub- 
stantial change in production of pork 
and pork products is expected. The crop 
of corn and other grains this year is 
little more than adequate for human 
consumption. Data on imports of pork 
products are to be found in the table 
below: 





Sausage, 


, ( al +E ) 
Period Ham Bacon Various 





Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- 
| grams grams gramme 
1936-37 | 246, 905 48, 408 75, 179 
1937-38 } 231,715 | 35,016 19, 844 
1938-39 |} 156, 871 26, 437 36, 493 
1939-40 } 114,773 27, 039 33, 854 
1939-40, October to May __| 89,212 | 18, 910 22, 291 
1940-41, October to May 84, O65 20,504} 40,17) 
| 
i 








Spices and Related Products 


* BRITISH WeEsT INpDIES.—The following 
figures show the estimated production of 
nutmegs and mace in Grenada for July, 
August, and September 1941, with com- 
parative figures for the same months in 
1940; also total exports and exports to 
the United States: 


Production and Carry-Over 





Production Carry-over 
estimate estimate 
Item 
140 1941 1940 1941 
Nutmegs Pounds Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
July 200, 000 | 300,000 | 500,000 | 600, 000 
August 300, 000 | 350,000 | 700,000 | 750, 000 
September 400,000 | 600,000 | 800,000 | 800, 000 
Mace: | | 
July 20, 000 34,000 | 90,000 | 40, 000 
August 30, 000 35, 000 | 110,000 AO, 000 
September 40, 000 130,000 | 60, 000 


410, 000 | 
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Exports 
| To United 
Total States 
Item — MEE, INE D ae e's 
| 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Nutmegs: | Pounds Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
June 269,472 | 376,880 | 104, 384 | 140, 560 
July | 549,920 | 268, 220 | 401,072 | 160,000 
August__.....| 292, 544 | 245, 504 | 224,448 | 160, 272 
Mace: 
June 28,000 | 65, 856 1, 008 
July : 78,176 | 47,600 15, 008 
August... | 11, 872 63, 616 2,016 aoe 





* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Rains during 
August again delayed the harvesting of 
the 1941 Netherlands Indies pepper crop, 
so that this year’s harvest now is fully 
2 months late. The harvesting season 
did not get under way definitely until the 
middle of September. The total 1941 
production of black pepper from the 
Lampong districts of South Sumatra is 
estimated at approximately 45,000 metric 
tons, and the 1941 production of white 
pepper on the island of Banka is esti- 
mated at 4,000 to 5,000 tons. 

Exports of both black and white pepper 
for July, the last month for which figures 
are available, and the total exports for 
January—July 1941, are shown in the fol- 
































lowing tables, in metric tons (net 

weight) : 
Black Pepper 
Destination | July 1080/ July 1941 July 8h 
Tons | Tons Tons 

United States_- | 906 355 | 11, 900 

Brazil... / } a 548 

Canada oe 10 | | 83 

Egypt. } | 593 

Iraq 8 | 90 

Singapore. - - os 360 | 413 | 812 

Others _ . - 102 | 3 | 323 

Total 1 eee | 771 | 14,349 

White Pepper 
Destination ray 10 1940 | July 1941 ent 
| Tons Tons Tons 

United States 295 21 2, 917 

Argentina. . | 25 artes 35 

Brazil _._- eX RSF es? 23 

Canada_-..-- 26 ah 76 

Japan - - | ee 6 37 

New Zealand ae 9 27 

Singapore - - " ‘ 166 | 293 1,116 

South Africa : 34 | 117 249 

Others _... iia Soe } 10 | Severe ee 21 

Total... ----| 556 | 446 | 4, 501 

“Ready” stocks have been scarce in 


Telok Betong and Batavia for several 
months, and for practical purposes it is 
accepted locally that there was practi- 
cally no carry-over from last season. It 
is estimated that 2,000 to 3,000 metric tons 
of “visible” stocks of black pepper are 
now held, but little of this is available 
and ready for shipment, as it is being 
held for tender. No estimate regarding 
white-pepper stocks can be obtained. 
Small lots of the new crop are reach- 
ing the ports but apparently have not 
yet reached appreciable proportions. 
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No estimate of the “invisible” stocks in 
the hands of the natives is possible. 


Sugars and Products 


* CanaDA—The amount of raw sugar in 
the various refineries throughout Canada 
on January 1, 1941, was 140,970,614 
pounds, and the quantity received dur- 
ing the period from January 1 to October 
4 was 766,803,243 pounds—making 907,- 
773,857 pounds for manufacture. Melt- 
ings and sales of raw sugar account for 
794,428,026 pounds, leaving 113,345,831 
pounds on hand in the refineries on Oc- 
tober 4, 1941, compared with 143,591,697 
pounds on the same date last year. 

The stocks of refined sugar (cane and 
beet) in the refineries on January 1, 1941, 
totaled 278,542,439 pounds. The amount 
since manufactured into granulated 
sugar was 687,933,491 pounds and into 
yellow and brown 91,433,763 pounds, to- 
taling 779,367,254 pounds for the period 
from January 1 to October 4, 1941. This 
makes a grand total of 1,057,909,693 
pounds. Sales for domestic consumption 
and for export for the above period were 
837,111,393 pounds of granulated and 
93,297,170 pounds of yellow and brown, 
accounting for 930,408,563 pounds. The 
stock on hand together with small 
amounts purchased was 127,693,660 
pounds, compared with 111,661,733 
pounds on the same date last year. 


* NETHERLANDS InpDIES.—A fifth estimate 
of Java’s 1941 sugar crop published dur- 
ing the second week of August indicated 
that production was then expected to fall 
below the first estimate by some 25,000 
tons. A yield of 1,705,493 tons is now 
expected. 

Exports of Java sugar during August 
1941 were: 





Destination Metric tons 
| 





Great Britain......__.__- cube 24, 894 
AS St Sa aS pea ate 8, 004 
po eae ee ‘ Faience 3, 150 
Canton <iiemseaned pa 1, 141 
ae. Sed aay 3, 527 
Thailand_- oe Se ee ey ee 3, 758 
Penang..---.. ce sis is a aie 1,622 
Singapore. .___- F 11, 445 
Hongkong. -..___- 25, 463 
Jj: ee 5, 923 
a Sawin Siw 7, 484 
Other countries________- mie =e 839 

,. | ee : pete. 97, 250 








* SWEDEN.—Sales of refined sugar dur- 
ing the year ended July 31, 1941, 
amounted to 252,023 metric tons, against 
326,000 and 292,000 tons, respectively, 
during the 2 preceding years. The nor- 
mal consumption of sugar in Sweden is 
about 270,000 metric tons annually, but 
in view of the political situation private 
hoarding increased rapidly and it was 
deemed necesSary to ration sugar from 
April 1940. The reason for decreased 


sales during the fiscal year 1940-41 is to 
be found in the rationing. 

Production of sirup, now based entirely 
on domestic sugar, reached about the 
same figure as during the preceding year. 
sirup, 


Sales of which is. rationed, 
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amounted to 21,487 metric tons, against 
22,295 during the preceding year, and is 
sufficient to meet the domestic demand. 

Prospects for the sugar-beet crop ap- 
pear to be exceptionally good. The grow- 
ing period was longer than usual this 
year, and this has increased the sugar 
percentage. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* BritisH West Inpres.—Stocks of the 
larger sizes of pitch pine in Barbados are 
completely depleted, and there is a short- 
age for flooring. The local licensing 
authority relaxed its order prohibiting 
importation of pitch pine lumber from 
the United States and granted a license 
to import 300,000 feet. Because of heavy 
demand, however, the lumber is now 
practically all gone. During the third 
quarter there was improved activity in 
building construction. Many new houses 
were built, and others are in process of 
being put up. Prices were considerably 
higher than at the same time in 1940. 
A slight increase also took place:in shin- 
gle prices. 

Douglas fir from British Columbia has 
been the chief competitor of pitch pine. 
Ample supplies of Canadian Douglas fir 
are available, importers having ordered 
stocks for 6 months in anticipation of 
difficulty in obtaining shipping space. 


* Canapa—Chiefiy because of labor 
shortage and increasing costs, lumber 
production in Quebec Province reportedly 
will be lower in 1941 than in 1940. 


* Spain—Plywood manufactured in 
Spanish Guinea from domestic raw ma- 
terials has been granted a special con- 
cession in customs duties by a decree 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


of the Ministry of Finance, dated Oc- 
tober 17, 1941. 

It is pointed out in the decree that 
this will permit importation, at the lower 
rate of duty of approximately 300,000 
pieces of plywo0d measuring 1 by 2 
meters of 4 millimeters thickness. 


* Swepen.—A total of 488,308 cubic 
meters of lumber, valued at approxi- 
mately $15,954,393, were sold at the fall 
auctions of Crown Land lumber at Umea 
for the Vasterbotten part of the Cen- 
tral Norrland and the Skelleftea dis- 
tricts. Difficulties in obtaining labor for 
timber cutting reduced the amount of 
lumber available compared with that of 
1940 (514,152 cubic meters). 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRICA—The value 
of timber purchases, both domestic and 
imported, for the South African mines 
during 1939 and 1940 was as follows: 





1939 1940 


Domes- Im- Domes- Im- 
tic ported | tic ported 


Pounds | Pounds| Pounds | Pt 


inds 
Ster/ing Sterling| Sterling Sterling 
Deals (Baltic 222, 052 | 224, 394 
Youglas fi IR FT 
D yugla f r \ 526,993 j | 218 518 
Pitch pine j \ 401, 789 
Poles, lagging, and 
pack mats 1,792,109 2,086,485 
W ood fuel 668, 907 6, 481 
Other 2, 432 88, 513 7, 558 107, 454 





Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* ARGENTINA.—Statistics are not avail- 
able as to types of roadbuilding machin- 
ery and equipment imported, or coun- 
tries of origin—but most of the excava- 
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tors and power shovels, rock drills, port- 
able air compressors, road graders and 
scrapers, and tracklaying tractors come 
from the United States. Various types 
of road-making equipment, such as road 
forms, batchers, asphalt paving plants, 
small concrete mixers, simple graders, 
and sheep’s-foot rollers, are manufac- 
tured locally, practically none being im- 
ported. 

No increased demand for road-build- 

ing equipment is anticipated for 1942, 
as a large stock of used machinery is 
available locally, and the Government is 
recommending minimum use of machin- 
ery to stimulate employment. Imports 
will probably be restricted to road grad- 
ers, rollers, trucks, and tractors. 
* Borivia.—About 70 to 80 Diesel en- 
gines, with output varying from 200 to 
1,800 horsepower, are installed in Bo- 
livia. These are in mining camps, elec- 
tric-power plants, and cement mills. A 
number of smaller units are distributed 
throughout the country. About 65 per- 
cent of the Diesel engines in use are of 
a design prior to 1925. 

Most of the engines (stationary, trac- 
tion, and marine) are of the compres- 
sion-ignition type, and work on the 
four-cycle principle. The older models 
have air-injected fuel systems. All the 
traction engines and the smaller units 
of newer construction have direct fuel 
injection. Nearly all the stationary en- 
gines are of crosshead-type construc- 
tion. 

The total output of the stationary en- 
gines installed in Bolivia is estimated at 
32,000 BHP sea-level rating. Traction 
and marine engines would add several 
thousand BHP to that figure. 

The greater proportion of stationary 
engines are of Swiss manufacture, fol- 
lowed in order by English, German, 
Swedish, and American makes. Trac- 
tion and portable industrial types are 
about half American and half European. 


* BrITISH WEST INbDIES.—Machinery 
and equipment will be purchased in the 
United States for a new lumber mill to 
be established:-at Grand Bahama. 


* CanADA—September imports of farm 
machinery and _ equipment totaled 
$2,298,492, 15 percent above the Septem- 
ber 1940 receipts of $1,994,607. Large 
gains were recorded in several types of 
equipment. Imports of milking machines 


and attachments rose 136 percent 
($36,401 — $15,410); pasteurizers and 
power churns, 205 percent ($41,272— 


$13,532); fodder 
($64,405—$21,717) ; 


cutters, 197 percent 
fanning mills and 
parts, 392 percent ($31,387—$6,382); 
grain crushers, 141 percent ($26,970— 
$11,210) ; sprayers and dusters, and parts, 
211 percent ($16,468—$5,302); tractors, 
1,772 units valued at $1,313,773 against 
1,600 units valued at $1,193,899; and trac- 
tor parts to $461,780 from $352,310. 
Increases were also registered in im- 
ports of harvesters and binding attach- 
ments to $50,361 from $47,517; mowing 
machines and parts to $5,701 from $1,583; 
cultivators and parts to $11,313 from 
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$3,420; manure spreaders and parts to 
$13,133 from $3,718; incubators and 
prooders to $5,028 from $414; and parts 
for cream separators to $7,987 from 
$4,512. Also showing slight gains in Sep- 
tember 1941 compared with September 
1940 were imports of drills and seeders, 
and parts; windmills and parts; and mis- 
cellaneous farm implements. 

Decreased imports of the following 
classes partially offset increased receipts 
of other categories: Cream separators de- 
clined 67 percent to $16,867 from $51,447 
in September 1940; combines to $70,606 
from $98,218; threshing-machine sepa- 
rators to $1,799 from $23,637; threshing- 
machine separator parts to $7,639 from 
$13,939; plows and parts to $64,016 from 
$65,101. Slight declines were also re- 
corded in imports of potato diggers, 
planters, and parts; horse rakes and 
parts; harrows and parts; reapers and 
parts; hay presses and parts; and agri- 
cultural machinery, n. o. p. 


* GEeRMANY.—‘“Demag A. G.” of Duessel- 
dorf, largest German machine-manufac- 
turing concern, reported increased pro- 
duction during 1940, despite shortage of 
trained workers. The volume of exports 
established in 1939 was reportedly main- 
tained. 


* JaAPAN.—The Government plans estab- 
lishment of an industrial-equipment cor- 
poration to purchase and distribute idle 
machinery so as to increase efficiency of 
munition and other vital national indus- 
tries. A grant of 200,000,000 yen (about 
$47,000,000) will be made to the new cor- 
poration, with first payment of 50,000,- 
000 yen (about $12,000.00). A second 5- 
year industrial development plan is now 
being drafted. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES—Among the im- 
portant items imported from Great Brit- 
ain during the first 5 months of 1941 
were: Sewing machines valued at $384,- 
250; tea, rubber, and other factory ma- 
chinery, mining and printing machinery, 
$119,250: and steam engines, turbines, 
boilers, internal-combustion engines, 
pumps, and machine tools, $53,000. 

Machinery imports from the United 
States during the same period totaled 
$2,173,000, consisting of: Machine tools, 
$450,500; mining machinery, $336,550; 
motors, generators, cOnverters, and 
transformers, $325,950; miscellaneous 
factory machinery, $265,000; internal- 
combustion engines, $246,450; printing 
machinery, $159,000; pumps, $135,150; 
and petroleum production and refining 
machinery, $98,050. 


* New ZEALAND.—Use of machinery on 
farms is increasing as a result of high 
wages and shortage of labor. There were 
1300 more milking machines in use at 
the end of 1940 than at the close of the 
preceding year. The demand for cream 
separators has declined because of the 
change-over from the production of but- 
ter to cheese. 

Machinery was among the important 
items imported from the United States 
during September. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


* Spain.—There has been increased in- 
terest in the development of new indus- 
tries covering a wide range of products, 
many of which previously were purchased 
abroad, but, as the establishment of these 
factories depends upon foreign sources 
for machinery and equipment, under 
present war conditions little real progress 
has been made. 

An initial grant of 50,000,000 pesetas 
(about $5,000,000) has been made to the 
National Industrial Institutc, created for 
the purpose of encouraging the estab- 
lishment of, and giving financial aid to, 
industries considered essential for na- 
tional defense and for furthering eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

A shortage of machinery and equip- 
ment is handicapping the mining indus- 
try. Large quantities of this equipment 
have been ordered from the United 
States and are awaiting export permits. 


Oils and Fats 


* CaNnaADA.—British Columbia’s whaling 
catch this year yielded 66,000 Imperial 
gallons of oil, 300 tons of meal, and 600 
tons of fertilizer. Despite demands re- 
sulting from the war, prices for whale oil 
and kindred products are below those 
prevailing in 1940. 

Because of the temporary loss of Great 
Britain as a market, and lack of shipping 
facilities, most of the bone meal and fer- 
tilizer will be sola in the United States. 
Sperm oil, an excellent lubricant for fine 
machinery, will probably be used to meet 
the domestic demand. 


* CuiInA.—Harvesting of the soybean 
crop was expected to begin in north Man- 
churia about October 1. Up to the middle 
of September, weather conditions con- 
tinued favorable. 

Despite official estimates of an 8 per- 
cent increase in soybean production, 
traders fear that under the present Gov- 
ernment policy increase of acreage or 
production is impossible. This would 
seem to be borne out by an unofficial but 
trustworthy report that the present crop 
is about 25 percent less than that of 
1940. 

As of August 12 the Manchurian Gov- 
ernment had reportedly concluded con- 
tracts for the sale of 2,580,000 tons of 
soybeans. There have been no later re- 
ports of increases in this figure. Pro- 
vided that the 1940 harvest was not over 
3,000,000 tons, and that the present crop 
shows a decrease of 25 percent, the total 
crop would not reach more than 2,250,000 
tons. In that case there will be un- 
filled contracts amounting to about 330,- 
000 tons; and, in this connection, the 
Government has announced that it will 
not accept refunds, but that the quanti- 
ties of crops contracted for must be 
surrendered. 


* Sparn.—The probable yield of olive oil 
from the incoming Spanish olive crop 
is placed at 340,000 to 350,000 metric tons, 
according to preliminary trade estimates. 
Though crop conditions in the Provinces 
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of Jaen and Cordoba, the two largest 
producing areas, are considered only 
fair, production elsewhere will probably 
show substantial increases over last year. 

It is understood that 255,000 metric 
tons of oil from the 1940-41 crop (offi- 
cially estimated at 287,000 tons) have 
been acquired and distributed by the 
olive-products branch of the syndicate. 
If one can accept as accurate the produc- 
tion figure cited (which is 20,000 tons 
lower than trade estimates), together 
with official statements that the only 
quantities exported consisted of 5,000 
tons to Italy and 300 tons to the United 
States, it appears that neither the public 
nor industrialists obtained quantities of 
oil approximating normal. Substantial 
hidden stocks from the 1940-41 output 
must, it is believed, exist somewhere in 
Spain. Therefore, should the 1941-42 
output approximate that of average 
years, as now seems likely, present re- 
strictions against domestic consumption 
and exports could be removed or at least 
modified. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* CanaDA——On November 16, 1941, the 
first delivery of crude oil by pipeline from 
the United States (Portland, Maine) to 
Montreal was made at 4:23 p. m., when 
the last controlling valve was opened at 
the Montreal end of the 236-mile line. 
In the first 24-hour period, approxi- 
mately 900,000 gallons of crude oil re- 
portedly poured into Montreal storage 
tanks, continuing at the rate of 49,000 
gallons per hour. When all pumping 
stations along the line are completed, 
and it is running at full capacity, the 
rate of flow will be increased considerably. 

The crude-oil capacity of the four 
Montreal refineries—largest and most 
important regional Canadian oil-refining 
group—is roughly placed at 65,000 to 
70,000 barrels per 24 hours. 

Crude-oil production in Alberta dur- 
ing September 1941, amounting to 
832,273 barrels, showed an improvement 
over the September 1940 output of 
831,050 barrels (35 Imperial gallons to 1 
barrel), says a recently released report 
from the Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board of Alberta. Daily 
production in September 1941 was 27,743 
barrels (26,866 barrels in September 
1940). Oil wells in the Turner Valley 
district, near Calgary, account for most 
of the output. 

Crude-petroleum stocks in Alberta on 
October 1, 1941, stood at 398,883 bar— 
rels, compared with 284,395 on October 
1, 1940. On September 1, 1941, there 


were 904,036 barrels of refined petroleum 
on hand, against 1,112,991 on September 
1, 1940. 

Production of natural gasoline by ab- 
sorption plants in Turner Valley during 
September amounted to 783 barrels daily 
(646 barrels in September 1940). 


Na- 
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tural-gas production in Alberta (mostly 
from Turner Valley field) reached 4,742,- 
998,000,000 cubic feet during September 
1941. Daily production was 158,100,000,- 
000 cubic feet (149,659,000,000 in Septem- 
ber 1940). 

Exports of crude petroleum from Al- 
berta in September 1941 amounted to 
389,840 barrels, in comparison with 318,- 
402 barrels in September 1940. It is 
believed that the oil goes to the refineries 
in Saskatchewan to be converted into 
gasoline. 


* CoLomsBi1a.—Production of crude pe- 
troleum in Colombia during August 1941 
increased to 2,332,777 barrels, from 
2,118,981 in the preceding month. The 
volume of crude petroleum refined de- 
clined to 251,969 barrels, from 254,611 in 
July. Exports of crude petroleum to- 
taled 2,105,444 barrels, compared with 
July shipments of 2,529,652 barrels. 


Production of refined products in July 
and August was as follows: 


[In barrels of 42 U. S. gallons} 





August 


Product July 1941 1941 

Gasoline - - -- | 84, 644 88, 249 
Ethyl gasoline 3, 249 2, 585 
Kerosene _-_- 12, 279 18, 979 
Power kerosene = 920 
Fuel oil__- 130, 988 | 124, 042 
Gas oil 12, 552 | 13, 489 
Residual fuel oil 1, 272 1, 555 
Asphalt. ; ; 4, 969 6, 131 
Lubricants-_--. 4, 845 3, 829 
Naphtha--_- 172 127 
Dry-cleaning fluid . 531 

Crude topped (‘‘crudo reducido’’) , 49, 306 50, 040 





* TuRKEY.—Because of the shortage of 
gasoline and petroleum products and 
the difficulty of obtaining new stocks, 
the Turkish Government recently en- 
acted restrictive or prohibitive legisla- 
tion in regard to motor vehicles and 
boats and the operation of nonessential 
bus lines. A limited amount of gasoline 
per month has been allotted to certain 
official cars, as well as to taxicabs and 
such other private vehicles as are al- 
lowed to operate. 


* VENEZUELA.—Production of petroleum 
during October 1941 is estimated at 3,- 
145,000 metric tons, says the Venezuelan 
press. This is the highest production 
ever recorded in the country and the 
first monthly figure to reach the 3,000,- 
000-ton mark. Production has climbed 
steadily from a low figure of 2,217,000 
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tens in February until August, when the 
previous record of 2,898,000 tons (Octo- 
ber 1939) was passed. Production since 
April has been exceptionally large. 

An investigation by the Ministry of 
Fomento shows that certain gasoline 
stations in Venezuela are selling gaso- 
line mixed with kerosene. Besides be- 
ing injurious to motors, this procedure 
deprives the Treasury of revenue, be- 
cause gasoline is taxed at 9 centimos per 
liter while kerosene does not pay any 


tax. 
Radio 


* CoLumBiA—The sale of radios has 
maintained a high level as the most 
active radio season approaches. Short- 
ages are reported in certain lines, with 
dealers seeking numerous agencies so as 
to obtain complete stocks to meet the 
usual year-end demand. All-wave sets 
predominate, and the market for midget 
sets is increasing because of interest 
in war news (now being increasingly 
broadcast by many local stations). 
U. S. made sets dominate the market 
with but few exceptions. 


* Inp1aA—There were 136,804 broadcast 
receiver licenses in force in British India 
at the end of August 1941—an increase 
of 24,496 over last year. Total licenses 
issued during the month numbered 
12,251, of which 4,410 were new licenses 
and 7,841 renewals. 

During the first 6 months of 1941, 321 
persons were convicted for possessing 
unlicensed radio sets. 

The Government has decided to create 
a new department to be known as the 
Department of Information and Broad- 
casting. It will include the offices of the 
Bureau of Public Information; the offices 
of the Chief Press Adviser and the Con- 
troller of Film Publicity, now attached 
to the Home Department; All-India 
Radio, at present under the Communica- 
tions Department; and that part of the 
Military Intelligence Directorate which 
is staffed by civilian personnel and deals 
with enemy propaganda. The present 
Director-General of Information will be 
Secretary of the new department. 


* NEW ZEALAND.—There were 365,693 
radio receiving sets registered at the end 
of September 1941. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—Radio production 
for the domestic market has been ex- 
tremely low during recent months be- 
cause of Government orders. Orders for 
tubes have been especially large. It was 
reported in August, however, that the 
industry had developed an assembly ca- 
pacity 50 percent in excess of present 
requirements of the fighting services and 
that 1,500,000 tubes would be released for 
replacement purposes to the general 
public during the remainder of the cur- 
rent year. Enough tubes apparently will 
also be furnished to supply incomplete 
sets which were on the manufacturers’ 
assembly lines when control was applied 
to the industry. 
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Retail distributors of radios and other 
electrical goods have formed the first 
central service pool, known as Mutua] 
Radio Service, Ltd. Each of the partici- 
pants owns one share and has one vote 
in the joint company. The pool is ex. 
pected to simplify and speed up repair 
work, thus offsetting the current short- 
age of repairmen. Most of the members 
are located in Surrey. The president of 
the National Association of Radio Re- 
tailers urged other dealers to attempt 
to solve their service problems by forming 
pools, and offered the cooperation of the 
association for that purpose. 


Railway 
Equi pment 


* Brazit.—The Sorocabana Railway has 
ordered from the United States 10 2-6-6-2 
electric locomotives of 143 tons each, for 
freight and passenger service. Delivery 
is expected in December 1942. 

The administration of the Rio Grande 
do Sul Railway is much concerned with 
the results of bus competition, but the 
introduction of 23 streamline gasoline 
railcars has achieved considerable suc- 
cess in retrieving traffic. These railcars 
have been built in the railway workshops. 
Each seats 42 passengers and has a small] 
baggage compartment; the power unit 
is in some cases a 90-horsepower and in 
others a 120-horsepower motor. 


* CanapA.—The Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. is working on an order for 2,500 box 
cars for the South African Railways and 
Harbors. 


* InprA.—At a recent meeting of the 
Railway Standing Finance Committee, 
the Railway Board considered a proposal 
for the purchase of rolling stock for 
1942-43, valued at about 50.000,000 
rupees (approximately $15,075,000). Of 
this sum roughly 30,000,000 rupees rep- 
resents the purchase price of nearly 90 
locomotives, orders for which would 
have to be placed in Great Britian or 
the United States. The Ajmer work- 
shops—only plant where locomotives 
are constructed in India—are already 
working to capacity and would not be 
able to meet this demand, and the board 
realizes the difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies from abroad. 


The whole question is scheduled to be 
reviewed by the committee later in the 
year before the expenditure is included 
in the forthcoming railway budget of the 
Government of India. At least 21,500,- 
000 rupees, it is estimated, will be spent 
for locomotives and boilers, 16,700,000 
rupees on freight cars, 11,000,000 rupees 
on passenger cars, and 5,000,000 rupees 
on additions to stock. Delivery from 
Great Britain is believed to be highly 
improbable. 

The North Western Railway of India 
has placed an order for 30 mechanical 
stokers in the United States. These 
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stokers are to be fitted to the 30 “N” 
class 2—10—0 freight locomotives. Hith- 
erto oil-burning, they are now to be con- 
yerted to coal-burning. 


* Mexico.—The National Railways of 
Mexico have purchased in the United 
States 40 freight locomotives, in three 
sizes. They recently took delivery of 4 
rebuilt lccomotives bought in the United 
States, and will take 2 more. 


* Urucuay.—At the end of 1940 the roll- 
ing stock of the Uruguayan State Rail- 
ways (Ferrocarriles del Estado) consisted 
of the following: 18 steam locomotives, 
46 motor coaches, 23 passenger cars, 18 
baggage cars, 580 freight cars, 2 trucks, 
and 2 trailers. In addition, the company 
has 4 locomotives which are not in op- 
eration. 

The only new equipment purchased by 
the Uruguayan State Railways in 1939 
were 15 Hungarian Ganz motor coaches. 
These are used on their own lines 
and also leased to the British-owned 
companies. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


* Brazit.—Exports of cotton from Brazil 
during September 1941 amounted to 
30,858 metric tons, or the equivalent of 
136,000 bales of 500 pounds each. The 
United States received 11,600 metric tons. 
a large part of which was destined 
eventually to Canada. Destinations fo} 
the September exports were: 





United stats on 
China 

Great Brit 

Canada 

Portugal 

Colombia 

Argentina 


lot 
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were shipped to the United States, and 
2 to Chile; henequen rope, 36 metric tons, 
of which approximately 5 tons were 
shipped to the United States, 23 tons to 
Chile, and 8 to Peru; henequen bags, 4 
metric tons, destined to Peru; and hene- 
quen cloth, 6 metric tons, all shipped to 
the United States. 

Sales to the domestic market in Mexico 
during October 1941 amounted to 4,523 
bales, of which 3,879 consisted of cordage. 


* NETHERLANDS INpIES—There was in- 
tense interest in new-crop kapok, but its 
sale and exportation were temporarily 
prohibited so that the old crops could 
be sold completely. The export quota for 
the seventh licensing year (September 
1, 1941, to August 31, 1942) was fixed at 
20,000,000 kilograms, net. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


® CANADA.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during October 1941, 
according to an unrevised statement 
issued by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, consisted of 2,219,903 
pounds of cut tobacco, 269,263 pounds of 
plug tobacco, 80,585 pounds of snuff, 
844,291,949 cigarettes, 18,898,252 cigars, 
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and 433,966 pounds of Canadian raw leaf 
tobacco. 


Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
products entered for consumption during 
the first 10 months of 1941, with similar 
data for the 10-month period of 1940, are 
as follows: Cut tobacco, 21,114,165 
pounds (21,588,626 pounds in the first 10 
months of 1940); plug tobacco, 2,527,196 
pounds (2,646,820) ; snuff, 730,663 pounds 
(706,776); cigarette, 7,107,786,048 units 
(6,310,136,641); cigars, 152,984,814 units 
(131,582,041) ; and Canadian raw leaf to- 
bacco (2,816,985 pounds (687,379). 

Excise taxes were paid on 15,905,022 
cigars during October 1941. 


* CHinA.—An Official estimate has placed 
the 1941 Shantung leaf-tobacco produc- 
tion at 40,000,000 pounds, but the trade 
estimates the yield at only 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 pounds. Unless the Japanese 
are willing to pay higher prices than in 
1940, it is believed that a further shift by 
farmers from tobacco to food crops may . 
be expected in the next crop year. 


* CuBa—Tobacco exports during the 
first 10 months of 1941 increased in value 
to $11,847,855 from $10,633,466 in the 
corresponding period of 1940. Leaf-to- 
bacco exports were substantially larger 
in volume than during the 1940 period, 
and prices were proportionately even 
higher. Details follow: 





Wrapper 
Filler 
Stemmed lea 


Scrap 


ta due Manulactured 


First 10 months 1940 First 10 months 1941 








Volume Value Volume | Value 
Kilograms Kilograms 
231, 947 $835, 047 215, 996 $869, 354 
5, 414, 771 2, 799, 662 5, 221, 211 2, 536, 982 
3, 735, 105 5, 197, 556 4, 830, 765 6, 212, 969 
1, 372, 957 820, 943 1, 482, 601 831, 139 
10, 754, 780 9,653,208 | 11,750,573 | 10, 450, 444 
E — — = r = — 





Number | Number | 
10, 986, 482 926, 939 16, 716, 290 | 1, 332, 748 
20, 944, 886 | 48,813 24, 572, 986 58, 670 
Kilograms Kilograms 
3, 404 | $, 506 5, 425 5, 993 
9X0, 258 1, 397,411 
10, 633, 466 11, 847,855 





Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


& MeExIco.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso during October 1941 in- 
creased sharply to 9,198 metric tons of 
long fiber, all destined to the United 
States, against 6.855 in September, and 
591 metric tons of short fibers, against 
269 in September. Exports during Oc- 
tober of this year almcst tripled those of 
October 1940 

Exports of cordage during October 
1941 amounted to 804 metric tons, com- 
pared with 806 in September 1941 and 
1,392 in October 1940. Details of exports 
are as follows: binder twine, 408 metric 
tons, destined to Uruguay: henequen 
twine, 350 metric tons, of which 348 tons 


Cuban tobacco exports to the United 
States, valued at $9.046,571 during the 
first 10 months of 1941, registered a no- 
table gain over $7,717,216 in the same 


months of 1940. Leaf shipments in- 
creased materially in both volume and 
value. The following table gives details 
of th’s trad: 





Wrapper kilograms 
3 do 


Stemmed leaf do 


“cTal do 


(Cigars number 


irettes do 


Smoking tobace kilograms 


First 10 months 1940 | First 10 months 1941 


Volume Value |} Volume Value 
223, 584 $746, 122 207, 176 $836, 573 
759, 298 788, 307 937, 752 892, 916 
3, 654, S02 5. 102, 864 4, 126, 130 6, 136, 480 
1. 304, 833 759, 255 1, 466, 397 817, 067 
5, 942, 517 7. 446, 548 6, 737, 455 8, 683, 036 
2, 512, 757 270. O77 3. 396, ORS 361, 269 
69, 020 183 358. 026 1, 069 
332 1S QRS 1, 197 
270, 668 363, 535 


7. @L7, 216 9,046. 571 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REporTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BoarpD 





Country 


Australia 


Canada. 

Hong Kong. 

India__- 

New Zealand _. 
Straits Settlements 
Union of South Africa 


United Kingdom. _- 


| 


| 


Unit quoted 


fPound (free) 
- |\Pound (official) 
fDollar (free) 
~ || Dollar (official) 
Dollar.__- 
Rupee 
Pound 
Dollar__- 
Pound 
fPound (free) - 
(Pound (official) - . 


Annual average Monthly average | 








rate rate 
—— Rat 
Dec. 4 
October Novem 

1939 1940 194] | ber 1941 | 

= ao 
*$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2137 $3. 2143 $3. 2150 
3. 2280 2OR/ 3. 2OR0) DORI 
. 9602 8514 S878 | S860 8857 
, 9091 OO] | WO] . 909] 
2745 . 2296 2509 | 2509 . 2509 
* 3328 3016 O15 | 015 3015 
5482 3. 0638 3. 2263 | 2271 }, 2278 
*. 5174 . 4698 4716 47 1¢ 47 1¢ 
*4 4017 3. 9800 GOO 9800 , GROO 
4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0329 4.0342 4.0350 
4. 0350 4.0350 | 4. O35 40350 





OFFICIAL RATES IN 


ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 

















es 
Equivalent} Annual average rate ! 
in United | - S00 
Country Official rate States dol- | 
] fun 
ra An ed | 1939 
—_———_ —— —_—— ee ——e —_ ———— ———— _ _| ee 
0 ee 4 Afghanis=1 rupee $0. 0753 BME Cae io Se 
Belgian Congo --- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00 .0226 TANS See See 
Belgium _-------- 1 belga=RM 0.4000---__- 2, 1600 $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
0 an 1 lev=RM 0.0305_..-- 2.0122 *.0124 | 3°. 0121 
China (Shanghai) -----. 1 yuan=$0.0531___- 40531 *, 2136 | *. 1188 
China— Manchuria 1 M. yuan=1 yen. . 2344 . 2845 | 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia 1 koruna=RM 0.10 2.0400 * 0347 5 * 0343 
Slovakia ----- .-| 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860 20344 *. 0347 5 * 0343 
Denmark - --| 5.18 kroner=$1.00_- . 1931 . 2183 . 2035 
es | £E0.24072=$1.00 4.1542 * 5.0130 ® 4. 5463 
Finland_____---- 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France: | | 
Occupied area_._-......-.- | 1 franc=RM 0.0500__-__- 2. 0200 . 0288 | 0251 
Unoccupied area-.-....-- 43.90 francs=$1.00_.--.-- . 0228 . 0288 | 0251 
French Indochina.----..-..-- ne eee . 2269 | 7, 2880 | 2510 
| ia SR aE a | RM 2.50=$1.00___- : . 4000 *. 4006 * 4002 
TR Se 1 drachma=RM 0.0167 2. 0067 . 0090 0082 
cael | 5.13 pengo=$1.00_____-_- . 1949 . 1973 1924 
ES Gaia ecieeiwrsigsrantccenaell 6.505 kroner=$1.00____- . 1537 ‘ 
+ .-| 17.1133 rials=$1.00____- . 0585 
Iraq .-| 1 dinar=£1 sterling --- 4.0350 | 6 4. 8894 6 4. 4354 
ELE a ee ee | 19 lire=$1.00____.____- . 0526 0526 | O52 
SA | 1 yen=$0.2344 ; . 2344 2845 | 2596 
Netherlands___- 1.8838 guilders =$1.00__- . 5308 . 5501 3 
Netherlands Indies__-__-_----- 1.8925 guilders =$1.00 . 5284 | 8 5501 8. 5334 
NewfoundJand___......_-....} $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 9942 92 
Norway..----- .-| 4.375 kroner=$1.00__- . 2286 | . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine ; .......| £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 | 6 4. 8804 4.4354 
Poland (“‘General Governor- | 1 zloty=RM 0.5000 2.2000 | 1886 3, 1884 
ship’). | | 
LE ee | 100 escudos=£1 sterling ° 0443 0404 
ee | 191.30 lei=$1.00 0073 *. 007 
Spain Ske seen 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 } * 0560 | * 9999 
isle oe 4.175 kronor=$1.00___- | 3 2380 
Switzerland__-- | 4.31 francs=$1.00 | 53 | . 2268 
Syria. -- = 2.195 pounds=$1.00___- 5760 | ’. 5020 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling 4445 | . 4032 
Turkey £T1=90.75 : 8011 8024 
U.8.S.R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 14____- 
Yugoslavia: 
Croatia..__- _.--------| 1 kuna=RM 0.0500__.__-. 2 0200 0231 *. 0227 
Serbia_- 1 dinar=RM 0.0500. 3, 0200 *.02 *. 0227 
* Nominal. 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
3 Average for first 8 months only. 
4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
5 Average for first 3 months only. 
¢ Based on average for pound sterling. 


7 Based on average for 


rench franc. 


8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


1® Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


1 Average for January-August and November-December, 


12 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Leading foreign markets for Cuban 
tobacco, other than the United States 
during the 1941 period were Spain 
($1,433,125), Argentina ($311,244), Brit. 
ish Africa ($174,296), and Canada 
($106,472). 


Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


* Brazit.—The perfume and _ genera] 
cosmetic industries of Brazil have de. 
veloped rapidly since 1919, and their 
present status permits of some exporta- 
tion. Now practically all types of toilet 
soaps, cosmetics, dentifrices, perfumes. 
lotions, and allied products are produced 
and many of these products are reported 
to be of good quality. An active import 
trade continues, but it is limited at pres. 
ent to United States goods. However 
most goods carrying United States. 
French, and British trade names are now 
manufactured by branch plants in Brazil. 
It is estimated that about 6,000,000 bot- 
tles of lotions, cologne water, etc., 30,000.- 
000 boxes of talcum powder, 10,000,000 
containers of liquid and solid rouge, 10.- 
000,000 glasses of brilliantine, 10,000,- 
000 bottles of perfumed oils, and 
12,000,000 tubes of tooth pastes will be 
produced in 1941, mainly in Sao Paulo 
and the Federal district 


* BRITISH WEsT INDIES.—A recent gov- 
ernment order in Jamaica provides that 
“no person shall make, manufacture, pro- 
duce, purchase, or sell, or cause to be 
made, manufactured, produced, pur- 
chased, or sold any oil made, manufac- 
tured, or produced from bitter, bitter- 
sweet, or sour oranges.”’ 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Essential oils pro- 
duced in Indochina include chiefly ani- 
seed, cajaput, and citronella oils, to- 
gether with a negligible quantity of other 
floral oils, such as Indian vervain, ylang- 


vlang, lemon grass, etc. Essential oils 
are produced mainly by several small 
native and Chinese growers, who sell 


their products to the local French re- 
fineries and exporters. Exportation of 
these oils is subject to an export permit, 
and local exporters experience consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining such permits 
* Spain.—Declared exports from the Se- 
ville consular district during October 1941 


included the following essential oils: 
Cade, 4,426 pounds, valued at $1,600; 
rosemary, 4,408 pounds, $4,320; sage 


2.204 pounds, $2,619; spike, 26,453 pounds 
$54,492: and thyme, 2,204 pounds, $4,190 
The Valencia district reported the follow- 
ing essential oils: Juniper, 1,102 pounds 
valued at $422: marjoram, 1.323 pounds, 
$1,588; thyme, 7,077, $14,028; rosemary 
leaves, 18.370 pounds, $1,446; sage leaves, 
63,628 pounds, $10,926; thyme leaves, 
317,627 pounds, $32,699; horehound herb, 
11,162 pounds, $986; and oak moss, 3.236 
pounds, $447 
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Training Film Activities of the 
Signal Corps 
(Continued from p. 7) 


of many actors, executives and techni- 
cians were given without charge, the 
Government paying the net costs of pro- 
duction. This action by the motion-pic- 
ture industry was a highly patriotic 
measure, and appreciated by the Army. 
The result of these arrangements was 
the immediate extension of qualified 
production facilities, operating as an 
expansion of the Signal Corps in the 
motion-picture field. At this date two- 
third of the program is being produced 
by the Signal Corps, one-third by com- 
mercial producers. 

The size of the program might become 
more understandable to businessmen by 
drawing a comparison. Suppose a large 
corporation planned to film its entire 
business, in connection with an em- 
ployee-training plan. This would require 
the study of processes from the stand- 
point of maintenance and operation, the 
consideration of products, their design, 
packaging, sale, and even servicing. 
Such a program might include the study 
of existing educational films on chemical 
manufacture. Hundreds of “short-sub- 
ject” and feature-length films would be 
required, and might include film strips 
(still photographs on 35-mm. film for 
projection) as an auxiliary visual aid in 
teaching. All these film training aids 
have been included in the Army 
Program. 

It is quite possible that the training 
film activities of the Signal Corps may 
have a far-reaching influence on teach- 
ing. The program for the production of 
these visual aids to training is the first 
comprehensive large scale undertaking 
of this type which has been really com- 
plete. At present these films are re- 
stricted for exhibition to military and 
naval personnel with the exception of 
a few films on industrial processing pro- 
duced to aid manufacturers of munitions. 
While these are not now available for 
public exhibition, they say become a 
milestone in progressive education. 





War’s Effect on Swedish 
Shipping Company 


The effects of the German invasion of 
Denmark and Norway, and the conse- 
quent cutting off of Sweden from nearly 
all sea communication with the west, ex- 
cept for German-occupied territory and 
the occasional vessels that are now per- 
mitted to pass through the British and 
German blockades, are discussed in the 
1940 report of a typical Swedish liner 
company, the Rederi-a. b. Transatlantic, 
of Goteborg, and its associated companies. 

The directors of the Rederi-a. b, Trans- 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 
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wy 


NoTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 








} 











Annual average Latest available 
| rate | Averagerate | “quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange ; | 
| Sept. | Oct. | pos | 
1939 1940 | 3941 | 1941 | Rate | Date 
| | | 
Argentina. __-._- | Paper peso------ CC  . 3.70 | 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3. 73 Nov. 13 
eee ee 4.23 | 4, 23 4.23 | Do 
| | Seen BE ae eee Fog |}Nov. 12 
Free market... ...--..- 4. 33 4.37 | 4.23 | 4.24) 4.20 | Nov. 13 
Bolivia.........| Boliviano. ......| Controlled. ---------27- 32.34 | 39.09 | 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 | Nov. 17 
Cs See 245.46 | 56.71 | 50.00 50.00 | End of 
| | October 
Brazil_.........| Milreis Official. wit 16. 829 | 416.500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Nov. 14 
Free market__.....------|319.706 | 19.789 | 19.690 | 19.67% 19. 650 Do. 
Special free market-_.---|321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20. 600 Do. 
3 “Aaa 20. 826 21. 421 20. 370 20. 358 20. 420 Do. 
Chile. a i 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 Nov. 6 
Export draft ___--- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Curb market__----- 32. 47 95:06 1...,...22:) 2 33. 50 Do. 
., oe 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange - - --- 29.86 | 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar. - - --- a ees § 31.13 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar - - -- PR See 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia ...do Comtpelied . ........... 1.75 1.75 1. 755 1.755 | Oct. 17 
| Bank of Republic__-- 1.755 1.755 1. 755 | 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund . (*) () (6 ; 
3 1.78 1. 93 1. 80 1.80 | Oct. 17 
Costa Rica Colon. Uncontrolled 5. 67 5.70 5.77 82 5. 80 | Nov. 12 
| Controlled - - 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 |} Do. 
Cube..... Peso... ‘ree _ - , j . 93 . 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Nov. 22 
Ecuador _-._-.- | Sucre. Central Bank (Official) - 716.42 15. 00 15.00 15.00 | Nov. 
Honduras-._-_-_- ee ee a! Ee 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 Nov. 22 
Merico.._..---. > as a, ee 5. 18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 | Do. 
Nicaragua. ---_- Cordoba. - - ees 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 | Nov. 15 
2 RS 5.35 6. 36 5. 88 5. 66 5.65 | Do. 
Paraguay_____-- | Paper peso-- Official ; * 70.00 333. 60 334. 48 330. 00 Oct. 3 
» | RAS Free 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Nov. 22 
Salvador. ....-- oo do__.. 2.5 2.5 2. 5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -...-.-.. rene. ;=.<< ee ‘ 3626 . 3755 4376 4550 9 4785| Nov. 15 
Controlled free . 4995 . §267 . 5266 . 5266) 52. 66 Do. 
Venezucla.._.--. Bolivar Controlled 3.19 3.19 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
Free... : os 3. 66 3.77 | 3.96 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June-Dec. 


2 July-Dec. 
3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 
‘ For commitments of the Government only. 
§ July 13-Dee. 31. 
6 For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dee.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

Note.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





atlantic state that during the first quarter 
of 1940 the company’s regular lines to 
and from Sweden were maintained to the 
full extent, although the regularity of 
the vessels’ arrivals and sailings was in- 
evitably affected by war conditions. The 
cutting off of traffic westward which fol- 
lowed the German occupation of Norway 
and Denmark on April 9, 1940, stopped 
this traffic completely. The vessels in- 
side the blockade had to stay there—in 
some cases with their cargo on board— 
while the vessels outside, on their way to 
Sweden, had to discharge their cargoes 
in other countries. 

Of the total fleet of the Transatlantic 
and Transpacific companies, 21 vessels 
were outside and three inside the block- 
ade. One vessel was in Norwegian waters 


but was later able to proceed to Goteborg. 
Owing to this distribution of tonnage, the 
majority of the vessels belonging to the 
companies could be employed throughout 
the year—a fact reflected in the greatly 


increased receipts from shipping opera- 
tions. 

Of the Transatlantic company’s re- 
ceipts from this source, 13,540,000 kronor 
(against 9,220,000 in 1939), 71.9 percent 
came from trade between foreign ports— 
indicating the importance of Sweden’s 
merchant fleet to the country’s trade 
balance. 

The accounts of the Rederi-a. b. Trans- 
atlantic show a net profit of 3,270,000 
kronor (880,000 in 1939), and the divi- 
dend has been maintained at 10 percent 
on the ordinary and 5) percent on the 
preference shares, while a bonus of one 
ordinary share for each two held has 
been distributed—the necessary 3,000,000 
kronor having been transferred to capital. 





Japan’s 14 existing petroleum-refining 
companies are to be merged into 6 com- 
panies, by decision of the Ministry of 
Commerce. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba : Cbatebiaediae Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium . Feb. 27,1935 May 1, 1935 
SIR 5 Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
aE May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
EAS: Se, Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) ____.......| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Curacao) ein --| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland _..| Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras ..| Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia : 5 Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala ___- .--| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
Morocco - - -- ~* May 6, 1936 Do 
Nicaragua !__. .....-. Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland eee May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E! Salvador. _. ..-| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica ..| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia?__._____- Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador * Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
Empire , Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan 1, 1939 

Canada (revision of agree- 


ment of 1935) : do. : Do. 
Turkey___. _... Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela __........--- Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 


agreement) _____..___- Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ..| Dee. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) a Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 





' Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 19, 1938 

3 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForR&iGn COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum 
maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all field offices of the Department 0 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the sims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 
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We, the people... 





December 12, 


1941 


New Books and 
Reports 


*% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a buinessmen Please 
note: The Department has no cop-es of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can. 


service to 


not be responsible for their content For 
private publications, write direct to the pub. 
lishing agency given in each cas¢ 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, No- 
vember 29, 1941 
Copies of this publication, which is is- 

sued weekly by the Department of State. 

may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C., for the price of 

10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 a 

year. The November 29 issue contains 

these articles: 


PROTECTION OF BAUXITE MINES IN 
SURINAM. 


ARMING OF AMERICAN MERCHANT 
VESSELS 


INTER-AMERICAN JEWISH CONFER- 
ENCE: Address by the Under Secretary 
of State 


DEPARTURE FROM AND ENTRY INTO 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
BELLIGERENT 
TEMBER 6, 1939 
BER 1941 

FINNISH COOPERATION 
HITLER FORCES 

UNITY OF FREE NATIONS IN 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
by Assistant Secretary Berle 

DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF 

CHILE 
Statement by the Pre 

United States 
Statement by the Secretary of State 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION: Panamanian Nica- 
raguan, Guatamalan, Costa _ Rican, 
Hsnduran, and Salvadoran Councils 

QUESTION OF RECOGNITION OF 
SYRIAN AND LEBANESE _INDE- 
PENDENCE 

AMERICAN CONSULATE AT SAIGON 


FOR RELIEF IN 
COUNTRIES, SEP- 
THROUGH OCTO- 


WITH THE 


THE 


Address 


ident of the 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA, WRECKED 
BY BOMB 

FINANCE DIVISION, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 

FOREIGN-FUNDS CONTROI DIVI- 
SION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
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fOREIGN 
CHANGES. 


PUBLICATION OF “FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1926.” 


CHART ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Other Publications 


THE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN1940. U.S. Depariment of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 1941. 93 pp. Economic Series 
No. 17. Price, 20 cents. This annual re- 
port on the various classes of interna- 
tional commercial and financial trans- 
actions between residents of the United 
States and those of other countries sur- 
yeys the effects of the war on our inter- 
national economic and financial position 
and weighs the powerful forces at work. 
While the report nominally covers the 
calendar year 1940, it has in many in- 
stances been carried back to the beginning 
of the war or brought forward to cover 
more recent developments. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEFENSE PLANNING AND LABOR 
POLICY. National Planning Association. 
1841. 24 pp. Pianning Pamphlet No. 5. 
Price, 25cents. One of a series of stud.es, 
by this Association, of major problems 
arising from the Nation's defense cfforts, 
in an attempt to contribute to an under- 
standing of the issues involved in the 
emergency and to stimulate intelligent 
consideration of means of dealing with 
them. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
scciation, 1721 Eye Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, 9). C. 


FOREIGN SERVICE LIST—OCTO- 
BER 1, 1941. Department of State. 1941. 
107 pp. Price, 15 cents. The contents of 
this quarterly include: Foreign Serv:ce of 
the United States; Consular Districts; 
Tariff of the United States Foreign Serv- 
ice Fees; Classification of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers; Retirements in the Foreign 
Service. Concludes with an index of per- 
sons and a geographical index. 

Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE REGIS- 
TER—1942 EDITION. Export Trade 
Publishing Co. 1941. 159 pp. Price, $10. 
This publication contains up-to-date 
listings of resident and foreign buying 
offices, purchasing agents and export 
merchants in New York City and in other 
major trading centers of the United 
States engaged in buying and shipping 
American-made goods abroad. Informa- 
tion given about buyers for export in the 
United States includes: Name and ad- 
dress; telephone and cable address; 
foreign offices and their locations; names 


SERVICE PERSONNEI. 


of officers and their titles; names of buyer 


for each line; merchandise bought for 
export; markets covered: names and lo- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN ‘TRADE 


cations of foreign accounts; methods of 
operation (that is, whether firm operates 
as “paid” or “commission” office, or 
both). Of particular value as a refer- 
ence manual and guide to manufacturers 
and exporters interested in receiving 
cash payment prior to or against delivery 
of goods right here in the United States. 

Available from: American Export 
Trade Register, 1133 Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥. 


ARBITRATION IN ACTION. Frances 
Kellor. 1941. 412 pp. Price, $3.50. 
Subtitled “A Code for Civil, Commercial, 
and Industrial Arbitrations,” this volume 
by the executive vice president of the 
American Arbitration Association goes 
further than this designation indicates; 
it is in effect a comprehensive statement 
of the rise and present state of the wide- 
spread practice of arbitration in domes- 
tic and international fields, serving at 
the same time as an explanation and 
guide to its practical application. Spe- 
cial chapters describe the inter-Ameri- 
can commercial arbitration plan, the 
New York Accident Claims Tribunal, and 
the elaborate machinery for arbitration 
in the motion-picture industry. An 
analysis of State laws is contributed by 
Prof. W. A. Sturges of Yale, and ap- 
pended are the texts of the United States 
Arbitration Act, the New York law, and 
several codes and plans adopted by dif- 
ferent industries. This book shows 
plainly the logical, purposeful, and fruit- 
ful development of arbitration in recent 
years and its immeasurable contribution 
to commercial and industrial progress. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33d Street, New York, N. Y. 





Some Details of Canadian Price- 
Control Policy With Special 
Reference to Imports 

(Continued from p. 9) 


mill products), the Board says many are 
so far removed from the ultimate fin- 
ished goods sold to consumers that spe- 
cial procedure may be necessary. Basic 
costs of raw materials with relation to 
retail ceiling prices cannot generally be 
determined by reference to any particu- 
lar period. Instead, the Board may deal 
with each industry as a group, after there 
has been a “rolling back” of cost adjust- 
ments from the retailer through whole- 
salers, secondary manufacturers, and 
others concerned, to the primary manu- 
facturer who buys the raw materials. 
Appropriate action will be taken to have 
prices for the raw materials adjusted on 
a basis fair to all concerned. This will 
be done through the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation or, in some 
cases, through such procedure as may be 
established by the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply. The Corporation 


may act by paying subsidies, or by actu- 
ally buying and selling commodities. as 
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may seem most suitable in the circum- 
stances. 


Imported fuel—coal, coke, petroleum, 
and petroleum products—will be dealt 
with on much the same basis as raw ma- 
terials, if circumstances require. 


Subject to the variations mentioned, 
the subsidies will be paid on all eligible 
goods imported through normal trade 
channels for eventual sale to domestic 
consumers. This will apply to gocds for 
which entry is passed on and after De- 
cember 1, 1941. Claim forms will be dis- 
tributed by the Board before the end of 
December and will be submitted to the 
Board monthly by all the importers con- 
cerned. The Commodity Prices Stabili- 
zation Corporation will supervise and 
handle subsidy arrangements. 


General Advice to Importers 


The Prices Board concludes its state- 
ment by saying that at the present time, 
the important thing is for import trade 
to be continued in accordance with past 
practice, even if present import prices in- 
volve an actual loss to the importers con- 
cerned. Subsidy payments will be made 
retroactive to December 1 and importers 
should therefore adjust their selling 
prices so as to enable retailers to carry 
on under the retail ceiling. The Board 
believes importers will continue to find it 
in their own as well as the national in- 
terest to keep the cost of imported goods 
as low as possible. In a number of lines, 
import prices are not expected to rise 
significantly and it is felt that by nego- 
tiation or otherwise, they can be held to 
a level which will make claims for sub- 
sidies unnecessary. Whenever foreign 
suppliers have hitherto quoted or nor- 
mally quote special prices for shipment 
to Canada, importers are urged to do 
everything possible to see that this prac- 
tice is continued. 





Export Statistics... .. 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Coinmerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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U.S. Export Control Act . 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, December 9, 1941: 


No. 208—Changes in General License 
Provisions. 


The Office of Export Control has an- 
nounced in Current Controls Bulletin No. 
3 the following changes: 


(1) Effective December 3, 1941, all textile, 
sewing, and shoe machinery listed in Export 
Control Schedule No. 17 and set forth on 
page 37 of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 4 may no longer be exported 
under general license to all “group K”’ coun- 
tries, but only to Canada (G-1), Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (G-2), New- 
foundland (G47), Greenland (G—61), Ice- 
land (G62), and the Philippine Islands 
(G—63) . 

(2) Effective December 15, 1941, these same 
six general licenses will be available for vul- 
canized fiber sheets, strips, rods and tubes, 
ore and rock crushing and sorting machines 
and about 30 chemicals (see par. 5 of Cur- 
rent Control Bulletin No. 3). 

(3) Effective December 15, 1941, General 
License G—79, which previously has applied 
to “all other destinations.” has been revoked 
and the number 79 is canceled as a designa- 
tion of any destination. 

(4) Effective December 15, 1941, the follow- 
ing additions have been made to Table I to 
designate countries for general licenses: 80 
for Iran and 81 for Saudi Arabia. With the 
cancellation of general license G—79, general 
license group “L” is also canceled and gen- 
eral license group “K” will include all desti- 
nations indicated by numbers 1 through 81 
Where available, general licenses may be used 
only for the following countries: 


British Empire Iceland 
Netherlands Indies Turkey 
U.S.S.R. . Iraq 
Unoccupied China Iran 


Saudi Arabia 

French Western Hemi- 
sphere Destinations 

Liberia 

Bahrein Islands 

Philippine Islands 


Belgian Congo 
Free France 
Other American 
Republics 
Greenland 
Netherland West- 
ern Hemisphere 
Destinations 
After December 15, 1941, shipments to 
other destinations and for products not 
under general license must be authorized 
in each case by an individual license. 


In clarification of Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 1 (announcement No. 204 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 
29), shipments of the following items not 
covered by general license are now under 
unlimited license to the British Purchas- 
ing Commission: Brass and bronze, rub- 
ber belts and belting, and proprietary 
and nonproprietary preparations con- 
taining quinine in any form, to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland; and of 
cork gaskets in shipments under $50 in 
value, to Canada, Great Britain, and 
Northern Ireland. 

Hempseed has been removed from the 
list of vegetable oilseeds subject to un- 


limited license to the British Purchasing 
Commission. 


[Copies of Current Controls Bulletin No. 3 
are available at the branch offices of the Office 
of Export Control in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and New Orelans, and also 
at Department of Commerce field offices. | 


No. 209.—Tin-Plate Allocation Procedure. 


The Economic Defense Board has an- 
nounced the procedure to be followed in 
effecting the Government’s plan to make 
supplies of urgently needed industrial re- 
quirements available to the other Ameri- 
can Republics. The new procedure will 
be applied first to the allocation of 218,600 
metric tons of tin plate which the Supply, 
Priorities, and Allocations Board an- 
nounced on December 2, 1941 would be 
shipped to the other American Republics 
during the twelve months starting De- 
cember 16, 1941. 

A summary of the new procedure fol- 
lows: 


1. Recommendations of the Governments 
of the American Republics are being re- 
quested as a guide to the determination of 
the most essential uses and the consignees 
to whom it is most important that the tin 
plate be exported 

2. Pending the receipt of such recommen- 
dations and in order to avoid delaying th 
present flow of tin plate to the other Ameri- 
can Republics, the Board will act at once o1 
applications covering proposed immediate 
hipments. Applications for later shipment 

ill be considered in the light of the recom- 
mendations submitted by the governments of 
the importing countries 

3. As soon as possible, a system will be 
inaugurated whereby prospective importers 
in the other Republics may apply to their 

vernments for certificates indicating that 
the proposed importations are recommended 
by those governments. These certificates will 
be transmitted to the American exporter and 
submitted by him with the export license ap- 
plication to the Economic Defense Board. 
The Board will give due weight to the recom- 
mendation of the importing government as 
expressed by this certificate in its considera- 
tion of export license applications. It will 
henceforth be unnecessary to submit appli- 
cations through the foreign Embassy or Le- 
gation in this country 

4. All general licenses and all individual 
licenses for the exportation of tin plate under 
Schedule B No. 6041 to the other American 
Republics will be canceled as of midnight, 
December 15, 1941. The allocation procedure 
is designed to assure deliveries by suppliers, 
and thus is more effective than the general 
license which merely constituted permission 
to export. 

5. Shippers are advised to file at once ap- 
plications for new individual licenses. They 
are requested to submit with them the orig- 
inals of the revoked licenses and to show the 
expected date of shipment on the new appli- 
cations. Manufacturers and exporters who 
have not done so, are advised to file at once 
applications covering tin plate which they 
had expected to ship under general license 
These applications will be for individual 
licenses. 

6. In order to facilitate consideration of 
the new applications, mills which manufac- 
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ture tin plate for exportation are requested 
to submit to the Economic Defense Boarg 
Office of Export Control, as early as Possible. 
schedules showing quantities scheduled for 
delivery, the delivery date, and license nyum- 
bers where available, covering proposed ex. 
ports of this commodity to the other Ameri- 
can Republics for the period December 16, 
1941, to April 1, 1942. 

Applications for licenses now pending but 
not yet given final approval will receive the 
same consideration under the new procedure 
as if they were new applications. 

An application for clearance of an export 
proposal, now being processed, to which aq 
license application is attached will be given 
the same cons deration as a new application 
for a license. Clearance proposals not hay- 
ing, a license will be returned to the appli- 
cant with directions to resubmit as a license 
application. 


No. 210.—Goods excepted from General 
License to the Philippine Islands, 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that Genera] 
License No. G-63 now authorizes the 
exportation to the Philippine Islands of 
all articles and materials subject to 
Export Control except the following and 
their forms, conversions, and derivatives 
set forth in the Export Control Sched- 
ules: (1) Industrial diamonds; (2) mer- 
cury or quicksilver metal, virgin redis- 
tilled, or old (used) mercury; (3) Sitka 
spruce. 


No. 211.—All exports subject to export 
control under export control sched- 
ules Nos. 24 and 25. 


The Executive Director of the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board has determined 
that, effective December 23, 1941, under 
Export Control Schedule No. 25, all other 
articles and materials of any character 
or description whatever are subject to 
Export Control. 

This schedule does not include gold and 
narcotics, which are subject to other ex- 
port controls, 


Export Control Schedule No. 24, also effec- 
ive December 23, 1941, was in process when 
Schedule No. 25 became necessary 


No. 212.—Embargo on exports to Japan 
and Japanese occupied areas. 


The Office of Export Control of the 
Economic Defense Board has announced 
that a total embargo on exports to Japan 
and Japanese occupied territories has 
been invoked following the attack by the 
Japanese armed forces on Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 

All general and individual licenses have 
been revoked that authorize exports to 
Japan, Japanese possessions, Manchu- 
kuo, China (other than shipments to Free 
China via the Burma Road and Ran- 
goon), French Indochina, Shanghai, and 
Thailand. Further, all export licenses 
have been revoked for shipments to Jap- 
anese nationals anywhere in the world. 
These revocations include all shipments, 
even those aboard carriers awaiting 
clearance. 
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when mals, not including medicines. 
iti Class 8—Precision instruments and 
machinery: scientific instruments 
and machinery; didactic instru 
ipan ments, machinery, and tools: ma 
chinery in general use; all kinds of 
nodels 
the Imperial Do 
Victoria Do 
nced DD Class 4—Vegetable, animal, and mit 
‘ eral substances and products. 
en De ass 10-— Medical and veterinary in 
has strument 
, " Ideal Class 4—Vegetable, animal, and mir 
the } eral substances and product 
| the } Do Class 10—Medical and veterinary 
| instruments 
Union Cla 2—Germicides, insecticides, 
have int killers and fungicides, disin 
fectant 
sto | Do Class 4— Medicinal plants, herbs, 
chu- roots, leaves, flowers, resins, gums, 
juices, and liquids, and crude o 
Free partially prepared oil 
tan- Union Class 1—Che prepared salts 
for industr 
and Clipper Class 36 ! lers, garters, men’s 
ns and wor ts, leather, arm- 
hie | lets, ladic rbans, knitted shirts 
Jap- Class 37—Shirts, pants, drawers, 
orld collars, slips, brassieres, counter- 
E panes, sheets, and pillow cases for 
nts, eds; towels and napkins for tabl 
ting use 








Y |BUY 





BONDS 
STAMPS 


TODAY 
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FOODSTUFFS 


Concise Reviews of important developments in 
the foodstuffs industry are available 
through the Industrial Reference Service. 
Included are regular monthly reports coy- 
ering the canning, alcoholic beverage, and 
fats and oil trade that have been widely 
accepted. Additional monthly reports 
covering other important sections of the 
foodstufts industry will be issued as rap- 
idly as facilities permit. 


Part 3: FOODSTU FFS, Industrial Reference Service, 


on an annual basis, may be had at a cost of $1. Your 
remittance should be to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, ‘ashington, D. C. 








a 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


_ Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Commodities 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Reference 







December 12, 


1941 





BUSINESS 
REPORTS 











Canned milk: full cream condensed milk, sweetened, in 14-ounce 
tins; evaporated milk, unsweetened, in 14!6 and 16-ounce tins 
and milk powder, unsweetened, in 5¢ and 112-pound tins, good 





quality, must contain not less than %percent milk fat Order ; ee oe 
of 200 cases of each quality, per month BUSINESS SERIES reports are 
RUBBER MANUFACTURES 
TL r ha ° - 1%- and 116.-j h 3-r] \ A 11 ( Q } . = ™ m 
ope wy pe ee eee ee broad economic studies in gen- 
eccteacn 7 Cac 1 
[ EXTILFS 


Absorbent gauze, bleached, mesh 28 by °2, widt! 
approximately 600,000 vards 


Cotton piece goods: plain and printed haircord, cambrics, ar 
and striped shirt 


gandies; printed percales; white, fancy, 
white drill; sateens and white twill, medium and 


Approximate annual requirement in value, 50,000 ruy 
*“Sidaras,”’ superior quality 


Felt hats, Iraqi headgear 


24,000 Snecifications available 
Napkin gauze, mesh 20 by 16, width % inches. Order 
yards, delivered in rolls containin HOO vards. J 


and widths are not available, nearest 
Rayon piece yoods 
medium and good qualities. 
ment in value, 30,000 rupees 
Woolen piece goods; serge, 


requirement in value, 40,000 rupees. 


WAalaAM: standard 
printed and dyed, spun and ge 
Approximate annua 


biazer cloth, alpaca, fancy tweeds 
beach cloth, medium and good qualities Approxir 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency Opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





Britain’s Coal Situation 


Efforts of the British coal trade in gen- 
eral are reported to be entirely devoted 
to satisfying requirements of inland in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers—home 
demand being so heavy as to preclude all 
large-scale export business. 

Reportedly the only fuel at all plenti- 
ful is patent coal, which was formerly 
sent to France in large quantities. Its 
rapid-burning quality and the fumes it 
gives off make it undesirable for domes- 
tic consumption, though the possibility 
of its use in an emergency is admitted. 

The British press continues to discuss 
the fact that coal production in the 
United Kingdom was allowed to fall be- 
low what is considered a safe weekly 
wartime output—4,500,000 tons per week. 
The situation appears to have improved 
since a Government appeal was made in 
July that at least 26,000 miners return at 


once to their occupations, which for a 
variety of reasons they had been allowed 
to leave. Considerable anxiety is felt 
however, as to whether the coal output 
can reach the desired figures. 


Paper Wanted, Nicaragua 


The firm of Gurdian y Cia., Limitada 
Managua, Nicaragua, printers and sta- 
tioners, desire to locate souices of supply 
in the United States of printed and ruled 
form for mine “mill-record” 32-inch by 
1542-inch ledger paper. Total quantity 
desired is not specified, but interested 
companies should supply sampies and 
prices for shipments of 100 to 500 sheéts, 
f. o. b. United States port. A sample of 
the printed form on 


secured from the Export-Import Marke‘ 
Information Unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


eral interest to business .. . 
wholesale and retail trade 

broad patterns of industry and 
employment special 
monthly reports separately issued 
for the construction industry and 


¢ 


the field of domestic transpor- 


tation. 





PART 15: BUSINESS SERIES, In- 
dustrial Reference Service will 
Send 
your subscription today to the Bu- 


cost you only $1 per year. 


reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. A 
sample copy is yours for the asking. 











which Gurdian y 
Cia., Limitada, wish quotations may be 


Quotations, Samples Wanted 


A prominent firm in Iran (Persia) has 
cab!ed for quotations, and samples where 
practicable, by air mail covering rubber- 4 
soled canvas shoes; canned fish and? 
meats; toys, rubber and metal; textiles 
for linings: dress goods; shirts; silk stock- 
ings and vclvets—medium qualities. Fur- 
ther details may be had on application) 
to the Bureau of Foreign Domestic Com-4% 


merce. Washington 


New Hotels for Brazil 


Authorization has been granted to the 
Mayor of Brazil's Federal District to af 
range a credit up to 60,000 contos for 
construction of two ultra-modern hotels” 
for tourists, presumably at Rio de J@-@ 
nelro 
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